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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1917 


SATISFACTION 


THE SANITARY CAN 
WITH 
THE SANITARY GASKET 


American Can Company 


Chicago Baltimore, Md. 
Rochester, N. Y. NEW YORK San Francisco, Calif. 


Portland, Ore. Hamilton, Ont. 


TH i N K 4 Prices in The Canning Trade are corrected to Friday evening. Saturday being a ‘dead’ market 


day, when you open your paper Monday moraing, the prices are of that moment—right up-to-the- 
minute. Nothing else like it! 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles; 
from there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


STRENGTH 


and 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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JUST DOUBLES B ol 1 a ff OQ’ 8S THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
® THE YIELD CANNING TOMATO 


NORTHERN GROWN TOMATO SEED 


What Bolgiano’s ‘‘Greater Baltimore’’ Tomato 


Has Done For Both Canner and Grower 


Wm. Geaverton of Kent Co., Md, grower for Wm. Numsen & Son, Baltimore, Md., says— 
“ Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ grows at least two tons more to the acre than any other tomato.” 
Messrs. Micheal Bros., Canners in West Virginia, says— . 
“One of our growers grew 175 bushels more per acre from Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ than he 
ever grew from any tomatoes and had them 10 days earlier.” 
Mr. John B. Rebura of Franklin County, Missouri, says— 
“The ‘Greater Baltimore’ get ripe about 16 days sooner and bear a great many more tomatoes on the 
vine than any other tomato. | can reccomend the ‘Greater Baltimore’ as the best canning tomato 
| have ever tried.” ‘ 
Mr. Charles W. Conner of Monmouth County, N. J., says— 
“| raised eighteen tons per acre from Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ Tomato Seed.” 
Mr. Edw. Dudley of Critten County, Ky., says— 
“I have used Bolgiano’s ‘Greater Baltimore’ for six years to can and they beat any other tomato I have 
ever tried. | find them earlier than New Stone, weightier and the flesh is most solid as an apple.” 


$2.50 
Pound. 
Put up 
to Suit 


Your 
Needs 


We offer a Limited Amount of Our Extra Selected Stock Seed Saved 
Entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the Most Prolific Plants at $3.50 per Pound 


1818 J. BOLGIANO & SON 1917 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
SRLLING TRUSTWORTHY SEEDS . BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. 


See Gur Advertisement on the Other Side. 
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66 99 ‘The Packers’ 
John Baer” Tomato ™ ya 
The Earliest and Best Tomato on Earth 


Read ‘‘The Verdict’? of Growers of ‘John Baer’? Tomato 


after Several Years Growing 
Mr. G. A. Kuntz, Field Superinten- 
dent, Horticultural Grounds of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fayetteville, Arkan:as, says; I have 
grown Tomatoes for forty years and I 
have found the ‘“‘John Baer’ the 
Earliest, Smoothest Tomato I have 
seen. We had fine, ripe tomatoes from 
them almost six months. 


Mr. Henry A. Diegel of Auglaize 
County, Ohio, says: ‘‘ We have found 
the ‘John Baer’ to be ahead of any- 
thing we have ever tried in the tomato 


Mr. Joseph Hooper of Yellow- 
stone County, Montana, says: 
The yield of “John Baer” 
Tomato was enormous and they 
were the only smooth tomato in 
the market in our vicinity. 


Mr. E. A. Starr of Oakland 
County, Michigan, says: “I 
have raised as many as twenty 
different varieties of Tomatoes 
in one year and will say I have 
ncver seen a kind that could 
équal “‘ John. Baer.’”’ 


line. 
We ofter 
a quantity of ee d 
Wrinkled Peas irst Class 


Selected Stock 
Alaska Peas 


Write for Prices 


for soaking 


Write for Prices 


* JOHN BAER ” TOMATO 4X |b. $3.75, 1 Ib. $7.50 
Produces An Enormous Crop Of Perfect, Selid, High Crown Beautiful, Brilliant Red Tomatoes Ripened Evenly Right Up To The Stem 


Wholesale Tomato Seed Prices To Canners Only 


Terms: 2¢ 30 Days or 90 Days Net. 
Per Lb. 


Per Lb. 

Greater Baltimore Tomato................ $2.50 1. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra $3.00 
Greater Baltimore Tomato, Bonny Best (Purest Stock) 2.25 

(Special Stock 3.50 Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 1.75 
My Maryland Tomato 250 Livingston’s New Stone, : 
My Maryland Tomato 2.50 

(Special Stock Seed)............................. 3.50 Livingston’s Paragon Tomato. 175 | 
The Great B. B., Bolgiano’s "RnR 1.75 Maules’ Success Tomato 1.75 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock 1.75 Kelly Red or Wade Tomate.. 2.25 
Red Rock (Special Stock Seed.) .................2....------- 250 Livingston’s Favorite Tomato 1.75 
Burpee’s Matchless Tomat 1.75 King of the Earliest Tomato 2.00 
Livingston’s Perfection Tomato.........................--- 1.50 Spark’s Earliana Tomato 
World’s Fair Tomato... prone 1.50 Chalk’s Jewel Tomato (Pure) 2.00 
Bolgiano’s New Century Tomato... 1.50 Ten Ton Tomato 1.50 
Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomato..................--.--..----- 1.50 New Jersey Red Tomato 1.50 
Dwarf Stone Tomato 1.50 Trophy Tomato........ 150 


BOLGIANO. & SON wu 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
BALTIMORE, MD. VU. A. 


See Our Adverticement on the Other Side 


ORIGINATOR’S 
q STOCK 
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Ayars Machine Company, 


New Jersey. 


AYARS PEA AND BEAN FILLER—Capacity for One Closing Machine 


WITH 


M easure Device=—Cuaranteed not to cut or crush the goods. 
Screw Ca nF ee dances 7 the cans without bending or 
Brining D evic exits any desired amount of brine in the can 


without waste. 


___Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 
Delive ry Diskin receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


| 
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**Peerless’’ Husker 


Small floor space—large capacity. 
Minimum steam—high temperatures. 
Heat direct onto cans—quick exhausting. 


Sturdy construction—Boiler plate body. 


**Peerless’’ Syruper 


“Our Customers 


PEERLESS HUSKER CO. 


519 Cornwall Ave. 


Automatic Ear Mover 
Detachable Knives 
Perfect Butting 
Clean Husking 
Positive Silking 

Rubber Rolls—No Bruising 
Simple—Reliable—Durable 


‘Peerless’? Exhauster 


High speeds—all sized cans. 


Thoroughly machined—heavy—no vibration. 


Non-corroding rustless supply tank. 
10 Valves—2 Types—Accurate filling. 


No drip or slopping—No bruising of fruit. 


are our references.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SANITARY FILLING TABLE and EXHAUSTER 


For hand packing. 
Cheapest method. 
No waste and no 
mashed or cut to- 
matoes. 


FOR SANITARY CANS 
2 OPERATORS 


This system is worth your close consideration 
and attention. It was devised after years’ of 
experience in canning, and meets requirements com- 
pletely. By it you can get a quick, absolutely uniform 
fill—all hand packed. 


“a TO S O U D E R Mi F G C O 8 
Quick SANITARY CAN STRAIGHTENERS BRIDGETON, N. J. 


WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 
GUARDIAN BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


is universally used because of its high 
standard of quality. Every phase of its 
manufacture is the object of conscientious 
and scientific care. The best interests of 
your trade demand that you use the best 
flux obtainable—EUREKA. 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


New York, 80 Maiden Lane. New Orleans, La., Godchaux Bldg. C. W. Pike Gomeeny. 808 Postal Telegraph 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Pear! St. and Eggleston Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Birmingham, Ala., 825 Woodward Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE "GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 

Detroit, Mich., 474486 Hancock Ave., East. Pittsburgh, Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 

Boston, Mass., 70 Kilby St. Philadelphia, ~ 5 Drexel Bldg. Branch a 

Chicago, 2235 Ford Ave. S. O. Randail’s Son, Marine Bank Bldg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto 

St. Mo., 112 Ferry St. timore, Md. 49 Reading St., Point’ Charles, Mon- 
treal, Que. 
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PEA Grader 


5 Minutes to change 
to any 
desired size of grade 


Uniformity that has 
never been equalled 


Smart lookers—a sharper grade definition and a corres- 
pondingly higher price—the thing that puts ‘‘Monitor”’ 
graded peas on the shelves of those retailers catering to 
the fancy trade. Did you know ‘‘Monitor’’ graded 
peas are called for by jobbers, by retailers—they are. 
Taking less floor space and attention “‘Monitors’’ put 
out more and better graded peas and—the easy action 
injures or spoils no peas. Remember—the ‘‘Monitor’’ 
grades off the large peas first—the small choice grades 
last—a method originating with us 20 years ago. See 
list of users—get our literature—free on request. 


| 
“MONITOR PEA WASHER AND CLEANER” 
A combined water-spray action washer and cleaner—a fine 
Cooler. Used with perfect safety after blanching—it won't in- 
jure tender peas. Large capacity, light power and attention. 


“MONITOR” PEA CLEANER 


“MONITOR” PEA ELEVATOR saves 40 per celit. of hand 
Handles s without bruising. ; cance 
A tie eke Ban The most durable picking. A perfect, large capacity machine. 
and best fitted elevator made. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agent 
“MONITOR” PEA BLANCHER cent, 
Enormous capacity—by far the easiest action, best regu- Cc. J. Groat, 601 Concord Bidg., 
lated blancher. Easy to operate. Responds instantly to any 


change in blanching time. Positively no injury to the peas. Portland, Ore. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Orders plentiful, but difficult to fill, either for spots or 
futures—Holders out of the market—Futures better un- 
sold—War prospects make all hesitate. 


SOUTHERN CAN C0 Brokers say that there is no derth in offers to buy, 


both spots and futures, but that it is about impossible to 
B ALTI MOR E fill orders in either case. As for spots they are so nearly 
out of the market, as far as first hands are concerned, as 

to be non-quotable, all transactions being matters of per- 
sonal settlement between the holders and the buyers. 
Ps ‘ Ke And if the buyers want the goods, they are obliged to 
Sanitary Cans and Tin Containers meet the holder’s price. We were at first tempted to re- 
strict this truth to some few articles, excepting others; 

For Many Purposes but on second thought we do not know that any article 
is to be placed on the exception list. Standard No. 3 
tomatoes are $1.80, $1.85, $1.90 or higher, for there are 
li | { [ H ( D ti some held off the market at any price; but it is authori- 
Inp a e acguering all ecora Ing tatively stated that it is impossible to find any sizeable 
block of goods. 
Corn is in the same relative position, being held at 

2 : $1.50 up to any price the holder may be inclined to ask, 

Wooden Re-Shipping Cases for Pe aE as far any supply of con- 
sequence is concerned. 
Peas are getting down to the bed-rock as we have 

M a : before said, and the anxiety of the jobbers to get a fair 
etal Adv ertis ‘ ng Sig l S supply of these before they are all gone is causing hold- 
ers to withdraw and await further advances. 

Spinach, sauer kraut, anything you have in mind, is 
so scarce as to be practically out of the market, although 
ONE OF THE not actually so i Just turn to the market quota- 
tions in this issue and see number of articles that are 
LARGEST INDEPENDENT PLANTS marked “out,” and this will convince you of the cleaned- 
up condition of all spots. But there are even more out 

of the market than these figures disclose, since nearly all 
holders have decided to withdraw their goods, awaiting 
the result of the army needs, which the certainty of war 
now assures. We don’t believe this is for the purpose of 
securing added profits out of Uncle Sam in his troubles, 


| 
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but that they may have something on hand when he calls 
for supplies. We say this because it is to be noted that 
other industries have offered, or actually supplied, ma- 
terials to the Government for war purposes, at prices 
considerably below market quotations. The copper in- 
terests of the country have done this, and it is fine to 
see this real patriotic spirit on the part of our business 
men. This does not mean that they make a loss on the 
sales, but rather that prices have reached such a height, 
and show such immense profits, as do all lines of spot 
canned foods at this time, that the holders are willing 
to forego a large part of this profit, and so help the Gov- 
ernment. And the canners might well follow suit, for we 


do not believe they are one wit below the copper inter-- 


ests in patriotism. Possibly our dear public might let 
go a “yell” if the canners sold to the Government for a 
lower price than to the consumers, but what harm would 
that do? 

As to futures, the same brokers say that they can- 
not induce the canners to take on further business in to- 
matoes at $1.10 and $1.40; nor in corn at $1.15 and peas 
have advanced on the week 5c per dozen all along the 
line. And the canners are right. We advised against 
heavy selling of futures before, and now, with the war 
before us, we would say: don’t sell any. Hold your 
goods. There is no possibility of question as to their 
need when packed, and this means that prices for spots 
next fall will not be lower than the present prices of 
futures. Were we in the business and had any spots we 
would sell them now at the best possible price; close our 
book on futures and put a padlock on it, and then go out 
and try to increase our acreage every foot we could in- 
duce or beg. That is the important work before the can- 
ners now—how to increase the yield of crops so as to 
get a pack that will come near meeting the demands 
upon it. Don’t be afraid; you cannot get too much if 
your factory is equipped to handle it; but of course you 
must bear in mind that it must be well and properly 
packed. “Sloppy” goods will not only not go with the 
Government, but it is more than likely that they will be 
ruthlessly .condemned and destroyed by Government 
inspectors, for the frauds then will be worse than in time 
of peace. 

As to the can supply, the Government has inter- 
ested itself in this question, and while a definite state- 
ment is not to be had, still there has been enough done to 
insure the packers against any shortage in this line. The 
tin plates will be made and gotten into the hands of the 
can makers in time for this season’s crops, and the cans 
will be in the hands of the packers in time, for this is an 
army consideration of the first magnitude, and is being 
carefully looked after. The navy will probably see the 
real brunt of the fighting ,but there will be close to a 
million men under arms, in camps throughout the coun- 
try, who must and will be fed, and the canners will sup- 
ply much of these rations, or the Government will com- 
mandeer their plants and produce the goods. 

Old market conditions are a thing of the past and 
we now enter upon a new regime, which will be made 
more definite after the 2nd of April, when Congress 
reassembles. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Reserve Your Seat.—The big event of the canned foods 
in world in Baltimore will take place on April 10th — the 
Annual Banquet of the Canned Goods Exchange, and this is 
just to remind all interested to get seat reservations now. The 
Canned Goods Exchange treats its members to a free lunchon 
once a month—at the Emerson Hotel—and it is always a tasty, 
well served and thoroughly enjoyed repast, but it could hardly 
be expected to stand “‘treat’”’ to a banquet, particularly the kind 
it always furnishes. The tickets are $7 per plate this year, 
only $1 higher han last year, despite the immense increase in 
the prices of everything. .Candidly, w do not understand why 
the price is not $10 per plate, for even higher prices than this 
have been charged, recently, by other organizations, and for 
banquets that, members of this industry at least believe, do 
not “hold a candle” to this Canned Goods Exchange banquet. 
You must let the Hospitality Committee know, and it is urged 
that you do so at once. This Committee is composed of W. F. 
Assau, Chairman; W. F. Assau Canning Co., Boston and Streep- 
er Sts., Baltimore, and to whom checks should be mailed; D. H. 
Stevenson, C. G. Summers & Co., and H. W. Krebs, American 
Can Company. All hands predict this will be a notable ban- 
quet, and you will have more than $7 worth of regret if you 
miss it. 


Western Packers’ Association Meeting.—Secretary George 
W. Drake writes us that it was deemed wise to postpone the 
annual meeting of this Association at least a month, owing 
to the unsettled conditions of the business generally, and so 
this has been done. The exact date will be announcd in due 
time, and a big meeting is looked for. 


The Next Convention City.—The Presidents of the various 
Associations, who form the committee to decide upon the place 
of meeting for the next annual Convention, have been holding 
meetings, but as yet have not decided upon the place. The 
matter will be thoroughly looked into and decided upon its 
merits, but it seems doubtful that anything looking towards the 
selection of a permanent, annual place of meeting will be de- 
cided upon this time. Actions of this kind require time, and the 
industry may not as yet be educated to the idea,but it will come. 
It must come, for these Conventions, everything to the contrary 


notwithstanding, are business meetings and not pleasure jaunts 


or sight-seeing tours. Rumor has it that the cnoice now lies 
between Boston, Rochester and Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Car-Loading and Warehousing Pointers.—The American 
Sugar Refining Company have just sent out a folder, entitled 
“Standard Methods of Car-Loading and Warehousing Sugar,” 
which is, in fact, concise instructions on how to load, handle 
and store sugar, with numerous diagrams of how cars are 
loaded to prevent damage in transit, and how to pile sacks or 
store barrels to the best advantage. This would seem to be a 
simple matter, but not so simple as will be found upon in- 
vestigation, and we are sure every warehouse man and shipper 
of carload lots of merchandise of any kind will find the booklet 
interesting and valuable. They will be glad to furnish you 
a copy. 


Milk Men to the Fore.—Mr. John F. Montgomery, Chair- 
man of the Milk Section of the N. C. A., has assured the Gov- 
ernment that the milk canners of the country are now ready 
to supply the Government with all the milk needed, on short 
notice. They have formally notified the Secretary of War to 
this effect. 


“Dan”’ Pierce, Chairman of the String Bean Section, would 
do the same thing, we feel sure, only he fears “To’m’ Scott or 
S. M. Ryder would arise to accuse him of offering ‘“‘schrapnel”’ 
—in the pea line, as they did with regard to Mexico. We sub- 
mit, however, that such a schrapnel contract might be better 
undertaken by Ralph Crary, ‘‘who knows every pea in Wis- 
consin.”’ 
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BALTIMORE BOX SHOOK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PACKERS’ CASES 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Office-901 South Caroline St. | BALTIMORE, MD. 


FACTORY FOR SALE 
ATLA NTIC CAN CO. One of the finest tomato canneries, located 


near the head of and on the Chesapeake Bay,. 
at Betterton, Maryland, in the heart of the 
great tomato section of the Peninsula. Form- 
erly owned by the Chas. Wacker Co. 


CAPACITY: 8,000 to 10,000 baskets per day. 
Cannery Floor Space: 35,000 sq. ft.—30,000 
ft. cemented, and all under one roof. 
. Shipping Warehouse: 60 by 40 ft. 
Two Scotch Boilers: 350 horse power. ~ 


First-class equipment, including electiic 
OF plant and water filtering system. Dwelling 

house containing 8 rooms and kitchen; 400 feet 
of wharf, water 10 feet deep at high tide; 


newly built houses to hold 200 people. 
G Tomato Pulp can be made without in- 
terfering with tomato pack. Abundant 


acreage of tomatoes can be secured at market 


prices. Peaches and Kiefer Pears are plenti- 
U A ‘ T ful. Corn acreage may be secured. 
This offers an exceptional opportunity to 
the large packer wishing to increase his to- 
mato pack, or to a new firm wishing to pro- 
duce goods in the most sanitary manner at 


minimum cost. No trouble to secure Balti- 


BALTIMORE more and local labor. 


Address CHAS. WACKER, 417 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore. 
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The New York Market 


Consideration of War’s demands absorbing the market’s attention—Trading is quiet in 
consequence—Traders uncertain as to the course to persue—All staples firm at prices 
and buyers paying’ the market—Details of all articles in this market. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, March 23, 1917. 

The Market.—With the threatened railroad strike re- 
moved from the list of possibilities, canned foods men can now 
devote their attention to studying the situation, which con- 
tinues unchanged. as this is written, concerning the State .of 
war that exists between this country and Germany. The last 
Divine Right ruler is evidently trying to swat the United States 
hard enough to get us in the conflict, but it may end before 
he succeeds. However, canned foods men are considering what 
they will do in case a demand comes, as it will come, if the 
army and navy are required to teach Germany a lesson in good 
manners. They know full well that the quantity available is 
insufficient to supply the requirements of the ordinary trade 
and the special business which will follow mobilization. And 
they are uncertain what to do. This is, in a way, a reason for 
the relatively quiet trade whch seems to mark the situation 
now. What will happen in the future, of course, no one can 
say. But at the moment business is light and transactions be- 
tween jobbers and other large holders seem to be about the 
only ones to be carried out. And these toward the close of 
the week have declined in size and importance. Retailers are 
not buying very much at the moment and consumers are reduc- 
ing their purchases wherever they can. Temporarily, at least, 
trade seems to be in a rather neglected condition. Only the 
routine requirements of dealers as they develop from day to 
day are noted. But this need not be taken to mean that prices 
are weakening or that lack of interest prevails. Quite the con- 
trary. Plenty of interest is shown and many dealers and others 
are eager to hear what the possibilities are. Unfortunately, 
only a few know, and perhaps they are not certain, and those 
few are not connected with the canned foods trade. Therefore, 
these men must grope along in the dark as best they can until 
something occurs to throw light upon the complicated situa- 
tion and indicate what is best for them to do. They can hold 
their goods and refuse to sell at less than outside prices. In 
doing that they will safeguard their own interests and will 
make the matter no more difficult for their customers. 

Tomatoes.—A firm undertone has manifested itself dur- 
ing the week and promises to continue indefinitely, or until the 
supply is either exhausted or something takes place which 
causes prices to drop. While prices tend upward no change 
has actually been reported, and most sales are made at about 
published rates. For full standard No. 3s $1.80@1.85 is asked 
and the inside figure is always paid, while the outside figure is 
paid frequently enough to make it a ruling quotation. No. 10s 
are $5.00@5.25 and No. 2s are firm at $1.35. It may be that 
in some instances as much as $1.40 has been paid for small 
lots, but the inside figure is the one most often quoted. Move- 
ment seems to be confined to the actual requirements of buyers. 
Beyond that they are rather conservative and buying doesn’t 
amount to much. When it comes to futures, the week has 
shown few developments of consequence. Prices range about 
as they have, with $1.30@1.35 asked for No. 3s, and the ten- 
dency upward. Few canners care to sell until the important 
question of the price of raw stock is adjusted with growers 
and price of cans is known. Without something definite upon 
these two points it is quite impossible to name a price that can 
be held without danger of loss. For this reason it is probable 
that sellers will move very cautiously about their contracts for 
futures and will rely upon selling in the open market rather 
than risk the dangers of unrestricted sales under such uncer- 
tainties. Respecting supplies available for distribution now it 
is quite impossible to say anythng definite, and two radically 
opposed opinions are held, one that plenty of tomatoes are left, 
while the other is equally certain that none can be had. It 
will take time to determine which is right. 


Corn.—Prices on both spot and future goods are main- 
tained at high prices. Spot sales are restricted because of 
cost. No one is buying much beyond present requirements. A 
good many are supplied and do not need to buy, while sellers 
are very conservative about operations. They are not quite 
certain whether they all have sufficient to supply the require- 
ments of their customers under present circumstances. Sales 
are small, at full outside prices and no seller is urging move- 


ment upon purchasers. Meanwhile future prices remain strong 
and no seller reduces them. Some Western canners report that 
they are sold to capacity and refuse to accept further orders. 
Others have not yet named prices, preferring to wait until they 
have more accurate knowledge of possible acreage and cost of 
cans before they say what their prices are to ve. Maine con- 
ners are conservative. 


Peas.—Conditions have not changed during the week. 
Business is done in small lots, chiefly, and sales are made only 
as buyers say they must have the goods. It is to be noted, 
however, that the available supply reported is considerably be- 
low what it has been before. Some are of the opinion that a 
larger proportion of the pack of last season has gone into the 
hands of retailers—perhaps it is actually consumed. The out- 
look for the coming pack is not essentially different from what 
confronts canners of tomatoes and corn. It is quite impossible 
to predict with certainty what is to be done. 


String Beans.—Holders are conservative and refuse to al- 
low their goods to go without obtaining full prices. Business 
has been done in a small way during the week around quota- 
tions, but interest is light and buyers show little disposition to 
more than cover present needs. Acreage may be short this 
year, which will further complicate the situation. 


Asparagus.—Movement remains about where it was last 
week and sales are made in a small way only. Conditions are 
quite satisfactory to holders, it is said, since buyers who come 
into market now expect to pay full outside prices. Purchases 
may be small, but they are at full figures. 

Fruits.—All lines are quiet, with offerings light and few 
sales beyond actual requirements, which are small at the mo- 
ment. Not many buyers are in market now and those who are 
here are placing orders for only their immediate requirements, 
and these are small. High prices are preventing consumers 
from purchasing as freely from their dealers as they com- 
monly do. 

Apples.—Not mueh interest is shown. New York State No. 
10s are held at $3.20 and Maryland No. 10s are quoted at 
$2.75. Pennsylvania No. 10s are a shade firmer at $2.85. 

Peaches.—No importafit change has occurred since last 
week. Not many price changes recently, but the market is 
bare of some grades and gradual reduction is the order in all. 
Californias are steady, though movement is light. Southern 
pack are held firmly at quotations, but the conditions under 
which business is done preclude any important transactions. 
The sale at the moment is largely routine. 


Pineapples.—Reports say that pineapples are firm, with 
an upward tendency upon the most wanted grades, though de- 
mand continues light. Buyers are not ordering present re- 
quirements, and even though Hawaiian pack is short, the ten- 
dency to conservatism in buying prevents the advance in prices 
which would otherwise come. Other packs are unchanged, but 
holders are firm in their views. 

Pears.—Movement is light and sales are made in such 
small lots that they hardly make a market. But holders are 
firm and the general tendency is to maintain prices at about the 
present level pending the determinaton of general tendencies. 

Salmon.—tThe situation remains more or less acute and is 
rapidly becoming more so. All that is needed now to complete 
present tendencies is for a large order to come from the Gov- 
ernment. That would create a situation in the salmon market 
which cannot be more than imagined. Alaska red is very firm, 
with $2.35 asked. Nothing can be obtained below $2.25. The 
man who ten years ago predicted this figure would have been 
confined in an institution. Now it is generally conceded that 
they will go higher. Pink talls are quoted at $1.75 and tend 
upward. Sales have been made at $1.60, but the quantity sold 


at that figure is light. Chums are steady at $1.45. Cohoes 
talls are $1.90, while medium reds are up to $2.00. Sockeyes 
are out of the market and quotations are withdrawn. Chinooks 


are so inactive they hardly make a market. 
Tuna Fish.—Supplies are light and prices rule high. No 
one knows when the next goods will be available, perhaps not 
until after they are packed next season; therefore it is unlikely 
that lower prices will prevail. No. 4s are out of the market 
and No. %s are held firmly at $8.00 a case. HUDSON. 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss No. 


15-K Round Can Tester 


For a Positive Test. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Quen, Paris. 


W. BLISS CO., 


Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


It receives the cans from the end soldering machine, 
automatically clamps and charges them with compressed air 
and carries them through the testing tank. The cans during 
submersion remain close to the surface and leakers are 
readily detected and removed. The revolving carrier has a 
worm wheel drive which imparts an even and uniform 
motion, reducing agitation of water in testing tank. The 
machine takes cans from 2 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 6 
inches in height, and operates at the rate of 120 a minute. 
We build a larger machine, No. 16-K, for gallon cans. 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 


THREE 
SEPARATE 
FACTORIES 


ADDRESS 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


TWO HUNDRED 
MILLION CANS 
PER: ANNUM 


Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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NEWS OF NEW YORK 


Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 


By ‘‘HUDSON”’ 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade” 


The menace of the railroad strike is over and the canned 
foods trade breathes easier about its shipments, but the danger 
of war still hangs over the community, and no one can even 
predict when the storm will break. It seems, however, that 
New York, as a whole, has settled itself to accept the inevitable 
and is prepared to withstand any of the fearsome dangers 
. which may be the portion of this community. The canned 
foods man will be an important individual, nay, he will become 
an institution when the Government begins to call for food for 
the augmented army and navy. From whence is it coming and 
what are those left behind to do when the canned foods are 
taken? These questions will rise regardless of attempted as- 
surances that no harm will come to the thousands who depend 
upon canned foods for their sustenance. Some believe ample 
supplies are available to carry it all along until the next crop 
is preserved, but others are equally positive that it will be quite 
impossible to do so. The situation is, therefore, disconcerting 
and no one can offer any suggestions that tend toward allaying 
the real alarm that is felt in some quarters. Money doesn’t buy 
as much as it used to, and with prices moving upward all the 
time, it promises to buy less. And here we are, the greatest 
and richest country on earth, undespoiled by war with our food 
supplies questionable simply because our people, engaged in 
the highly satisfying occupation of money-making have failed 
to scent danger and are now looking forward to something ap- 
proaching starvation because they have been so senseless in the 


past. The awakening is rude, but perhaps it will be the more 
effective for that reason. 


Peas are not very active at the moment. Something is 
moving in futures occasionally, though by no means generally, 
but the market is virtually unchanged from previous quota- 
tions. No. 4 sieve fancy sweets are offered at $1.25, No. 3 
sieve are quoted at $1.35, and No. 2 sieve are held at $1.50. 
No. 3 sieve spot are held at $1.25 for extra standard Alaska 
f. o. b. Iowa cannery, while No. 2 sieve are quoted at $1.60. 
Movement is light in both spots and futures. Buyers would 
be glad to obtain further contracts if canners would accept 


them, but they refuse to do so, and business drags for that 
reason. 


The packer of corn in Maine, and to a less extent perhaps, 
in New York State, is not in position to feel very well satisfied 
with his outlook. Maine canners are by no means certain they 
will be able to secure sufficient acreage to care for the contracts 
they have accepted. Growers are quite certain that they can 
make money on other crops and seem to incline toward turning 
the acreages formerly utilized for corn into potato fields. In 
New York State similar conditions prevail though perhaps it 
ist potatoes that interest them. It may be some other sort 
of'crop. The fact remains however, that the growers’ ideas of 
profits have advanced so rapidly of late that they are no longer 
satisfied with the fair profits from growing crops of this char- 
acter, but must needs seek the larger profits and leave their 


old substantial business to languish for want of raw material. 

Something is heard of future pumpkin and No. 3 sanitary 
cans are offered at 90c f. o. b. Indianapolis for extra standards, 
while standards are quoted at about 85c. Spot standard No. 3s 
are held at $1.00. Movement seems to be limited to. require- 
ments, but a number of buyers booked considerable orders for 
future goods during the week. 

In a retail store a few days ago a quantity of tuna fish 
was offered in a special sale considerably below the wholesale 
price at present. Like everything else probably some stocks 
are held which were purchased at the old price. It makes bad 
work for holders at the advanced price to have the retail quo- 
tation made less than the wholesale figures now. California 
one-halves are only held at $8.00, while No. 1s are quoted at 
$10.00. Not much movement is reported. The prices are too 
high. 

Raspberries are virtually out of the market and quotations 
from first hands are withdrawn. The quantity packed was 
small and early exhaustion of supplies in first hands was a re- 
sult of this condition. Buying is now a matter of negotiation 
between jobbers and other holders. 

Not much interest is shown at the moment in lobsters, 
though it is said that some increase in inquiry is reported. No. 
1s are quoted at $3.00 and No. 1 flats at $5.50. 

Some increase in demand for apricots is noted, though 
actual sales are still small in volume. Buying is on a small 
scale, so far as individual purchases are concerned, but the 
total makes a fairly respectable quantity. considering the fact 
that all supplies are short. Standard No. 2%s are held at 
$1.70; extra standards, $1.80; extras, $2.00; extra standard 
No. 10s, $5.75; extra standard No. 10, $6.00. 

Lima beans continue as they have been for the past weeks. 
No. 1s pole are quoted at $1.65 for standards while bunch are 


held at $1.15. Supplies are light and buyers have difficulty in 
securing goods. 


Asparagus has virtually passed from first hands into sec- 
ond and quotations are withdrawn. Prices for spot goods have 
become a matter of negotiation, for the time, at least, between 
holders. What the future may bring, it is quite impossible to 
say. Some are of the opinion that the shortage of fresh sup- 
plies will exhaust all stock in the hands of second and third 
hands long before the new pack is ready for delivery. 

Spinach remains firm but movement is light and many 
holders are holding back supplies when buyers would be glad 
to take them. No. 2s are quoted at $1.65, No. 8s are firm at 
$2.20, while No. 10s are steady at $6.10. The supply available 
is reported very small. 

Here and there a purchaser wants strawberries, but in 
common with other berries the supply is light, with some 
grades entirely gone from first hands and others exhausted. 
Standards are quoted at $1.20. No. 2 extra standards are held 
at $1.40, while $1.35 will buy in a few instances. Fancy No. 
2s are quiet at $1.55. The whole supply will be exhausted long 
before the new pack can be delivered. 

Even though the sardine season opens in Maine in Arpil, 
the beginning of the season is marked by small business, so 
the conditions cannot change much until later, after the pack- 
ing season gets under way. Some of the packers will work 


with the possibility of a submarine visiting them unexpectedly . 


when they start working. 


- 
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NEW TOMATO 
THE LANDRETH 90 DAY SORT 


The largest growers of Tomato for Seed Purposes 
on their own ground in the World 


rhe Landreth Tomato is not as large as the Landreths’ Red Rock which 
is still the best of the large fruited medium-early class. The “Landreth” is as 
red as the Landreths’ Red Rock and two weeks earlier, ripening two 8 — 
the Earliana, but more than twice as productive, and ripening two weeks ah 
of the Landreths’ Red Rock, Stone, Paragon or other similar sorts. 

The vine is small, unusually healthy and productive, of deep red solid, 
smooth, meatly and most attractive fruit. The shape of the fruit is full bottom, 
that is round at bottom, free from cracks, with little cavity at the stem end 
which will be recognized as a very desirable quality. 

The Landreth Tomato is somewhat after the order of Chalk’s Jewel, but 
is earlier. considerable larger fruited, far more productive, of better color and more 

solid and does not crack. Altogether it is more desirable than Chalk’s Jewel and 
will prove a winner in any section where an Early Tomato is needed 

We have had here on Bloomsdale Farm six Summers experience with the 

“Landreth” Tomato. It is not an unfixed grade pick up at random. but closely 
observed in its growth oe six Julys, six Augusts, six Septembers, all of 
which have confirmed the preceeding observations as to its merits. It, like all 
other Landreth Grown Tomatoes, can only be bought in sealed, lithographed 
ecard board boxes of %4 and 44-Ibs. 


Prices in 14 and 14-Ib. packages, less than 10 ths, @ $8.50 - 
Prices in 14 and 14-Ib. packages, more than 10 lbs, @ $8.00 


This Tomato is worth the Prices asked and is not anold fruit renamed 
ASK FOR PRICES ON ANYTHING IN THE SEED LINE YOU NEED. WE GROW ALL VARIETIES OF SEED. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY : 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms Founded 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


There is the same 
difference between 
STANDARD 

Cooker and operat- 

ing any other ma- 
chine or cooking 
system that there is s EST j a EVERY TEST 
between driving a F 
thoroughbred and 
an ordinary driving 


In every competitive TEST where ‘‘Standard’’ Continuous Cookers 
were tried beside other systems, they invariably were pronounced 
horse. the BEST.. One firm having tried several makes last season has 
ordered fourteen (14) machines for this year and another fifteen (15) 
machines, which speaks for itself. If you intend installing a Cooker 
this year let us tell you more about the ‘“‘Standard’’ and remember 
deliveries will be uncertain so that the earlier you place your order 
the more time there will be to take care of unavoidable delays. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. co. S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
333 W. Julian Street 409 Marine Bank Building 
San Jose California Baltimore, Md. 
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FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


— BY 
HERBERT Traffic Manefer 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad are elated over the completion of the four- 
track Hell Gate Bridge, which forms a part of the New York 
Connecting Railroad. 

On April 1st passenger trains will be operated this way 
and other trains added as rapidly as possible. 

The New York Connecting Railroad has been under con- 
struction for four years and cost $27,000,000. 

The Hell Gate Bridge itself is the longest steel arch bridge 
in the world, having a span of 1,017 feet between the faces 
of the opposite towers, which rise to a height of 250 feet. 

The New York Connecting Railroad was built to replace the 
river service on the Hudson and East rivers, and, aside from 
the tremendous importance of an all-rail route for through pas- 
senger traffic to all cities on the Atlantic coast, the outstanding 
feature is the help it will render in relieving freight congestion 
at New York. 

The New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, with 
general offices foot of Wall Street, New York City, announce 
direct service from New York to San Francisco Cal., via Panama 
Canal, American S. S. Cauto, scheduled to sail from Prentice 
Stores Brooklyn, March 24th, 1917. 

It is imperative that space be engaged in advance for both 
carload and less carload shipments. 

For rates, bookings and deliveries apply to Freight Traffic 
Department, Joseph Hodgson, Freight Traffic Manager, or W. 
W. Tingle, Com’] Agent, Light and German Sts. Baltimore, Md. 

The Merchants and Miners Transportation Company has 
placed an embargo on all freight from local shippers and con- 
nections at Baltimore for Newport News or beyond, including 
all freight for points on or via Chesapeake & Ohio Railway or 
Kanawha Dispatch. 

On April 9 the Pennsylvania Railroad and Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad advise they will begin the acceptance of freight 
for west-bound movement via lake and rail. 

The steamers of the Great Lakes Transit Company are 
expected to start operations about the last of April. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


In the rapid spread of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion in this country the fact is overlooked that many of the 
laws adopted are far less comprehensive than their mere titles 
would indicate. Because 35 States and Territoris, with some 
75 per cent. of the employed population, have adopted such 
laws it is frequently assumed that a similar proportion of the 
wage workers of the country are now fully and properly in- 
sured against the loss and suffering of industrial accidents. 
That this is not true is emphasized in Bulletin No. 203 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, 


entitled ‘“Workmen’s Compensation in the United States and 
Foreign Countries.” 


The bulletin presents a detailed comparison of the prin- 
cipal features of the various State compensation laws. The 
comparison brings out most striking differences, particularly as 
regards the proportion of workers covered and the scale of 
compensation benefits. No State compensation act covers all 
employes. In the first place most of the acts are elective. Em- 
ployers who do not accept are penalized, but in spite of this 
there are always a number who refuse to elect. In the second 
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place, all of the acts purposely exclude certain classes of em- 
ployes. Thus, agricultural workers, domestic servants and 
casual employes are almost everywhere excluded. Also there 


_ds an important group of acts which apply only to a list of 


employments declared to be especially hazardous, although in 
practice they may be no more hazardous than others not in- 
cluded. Again, a considerable number of acts apply only to 
employers having less than a certain number of employes, the 
minimum being in one case as high as 11. 

The result of these limitations and exclusions is to restrict 
the benefits of compensation very often to only a rather small 
fraction of the total number of workers. The bulletin makes 
a rough estimate of the proportion covered in each State, the 
estimate being based on the liberal assumption that election 
has been made by all employers affected in States having elect- 
ive laws. In only two instances, New Jersey and Hawaii, do 
the acts include at best as many as 90 per cent. of the total 
workers, and only seven States cover 80 per cent. or over. 
One covers less than 20 per cent. and nine less than 50 per cent. 

Similarly striking are the differneces betwen the several 
acts as regards the benefits paid in case of injury. A few ex- 
treme instances may be cited. Thus, in the case of a fatal 
injury occurring in the State of Oregon the widow and children 
may receive in total as much as $13,480, where in Vermont 
the maximum would be $1,830, and under the Oklahoma act 
no benefits at all are paid in case of death. For loss of a hand 
the Alaska act may pay as much as $2,640, while the maximum 
for the same injury in Colorado is but $780. Again, in Oregon 
and Porto Rico cash benefits are paid for injuries of no matter 
how brief duration, whereas in Colorado no cash benefits are 
paid ‘for disabilities of less than three weeks. Further, Wash: 
ington and Wyoming, at one extreme, make no provision for 
medical service, this expense falling entirely on the worker, 
whereas, at the other extreme several States, as Connecticut, 


Massachusetts and California may pay for all necessary medical 
and hospital service, without limit as to time or amount. 


The words “accident” and “injury” have different mean- 
ings in different places. Generally speaking, the practice has 
been to limit compensation to accidental injuries in the strict 
sense. There is a tendency, however, to broaden the term so 
as to take in the more subtle injury of occupational disease, 
such as lead poisoning, wood alcohol blindness and anthrax. 
Massachusetts is the only State in which this has been -regu- 
larly done and approved of by both the administering board 
and the courts. But the California act was recently amended 
so as to include occupational diseases, and in certain other 
States the commissions have so interpreted the law only to be 
overruled by the courts. 


It appears, therefore, that practically all of the State 
compensation acts now in force need enlarging and liberalizing 
before they can be regarded as furnishing adequate protection 
to the whole body of wage-earners. This, the bulletin points 
out, has been a general tendency of recent amendments. In 
no case has a compensation system once introduced been re- 
pealed, but in a number of instances inferior acts have been 
superseded by better ones, and in all cases where the courts 
have held particular acts unconstitutional the States affected 
have proceeded to enact new laws that would meet the neces- 
sary legal tests, and, if no other way offered, the constitutions 
have been amended. 


At the beginning of 1917 there were 35 compensation laws 
in effect in the United States, including those of Hawaii, Alaska 
and Porto Rico, but not including the new Federal act of 1916, 
which was not yet in operation, due to delay in the appoint- 
ment and confirmation of the commission. Of the 17 non- 
compensation States 10 are in a single group of Southern and 
South Central States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia Florida, Alabama, Mississippi Tennessee Arkan- 
sas and Missouri. The other seven are the two Dakotas the 
three mountain States of Idaho, Utah and New Mexico, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. In several of these inves- 
tigating commissions are now at work, and in some it is 
probable that compensation acts will be adopted at the current 
sessions of their legislatures. 


In addition to reproducing in full the text of the American 
laws now in force, the bulletin summarizes the important fea- 
tures of the laws of foreign countries. It also presents a com- 
prehensive analysis of the decisions of the courts and of the 
various administrative commissions. 
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J. B. HENDERSON & SON 


160 North Pifth Ave. Room 717 Chicago, Iilinois 
PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 
upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 
write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


FOREST CITY BROKERAGE Co. 


PURE FOOD BROKERS 
Manufacturers and Shippers Agents 


209 WARREN BUILDING ROCKFORD, ILL. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


Quality 


are made by 


The House of Stecher 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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DOING BUSINESS WITH THE NAVY 


A PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE ADDRESS 
BY PAYMASTER OF THE NAVY, HARRIS 


BEFORE 


Editor's Note.—Now that the country is practically at war 
with Germany, and that the fighting, if any, wil’ be by our Nevy 
rather than by the Army, this explanation of how the Navy does 
business is most timely. There will be a heavy call upon canners 
for rations, and the firms that can deliver the goods well up to 
specifications and at the right prices will be kept busy. If the right 
spirit is not shown, the Government will have to commandeer the 


canning plants—an action we hope will never have to be resorted 
to in this business. 


“The Navy is coming to the National Canners’ Association 
asking for such assistance as the members of the Association can 
properly furnish in the wav of assisting the Navy to work out 
satisfactory methods of purchasing its canned provisions. 


It is strange, indeed, that two such organizations as the Navy 
and the National Canners’ Association, whose interests are so much 
in common, should have remained so long apart. There has appar- 
ently been a great deal of inertia to be overcome, otherwise the 
Navy would, years ago, have taken advantage of the service avail- 
able from the Canners’ Association and its individual members. 


The point |- particularly want to make. is that this is not any 
more my Navy than it is your Navy; the Navy of the country as 
a whole. You may feel free to criticize our purchasing system 
as applied to provisions and the more constructive criticism you can 
offer, the better we will be pleased. We have come here for the 
sole purpose of finding out why Navy business is not now attrac- 
tive to you and for the further purpose of making that business 
so that it nwill be attractive to you. 


I recognize now certain unfavorable conditons existing in the 
present methods of purchase. One is that the Nevy does not in- 
spect provisions at the cannery. The canner thus risks rejection 
upon delivery after cases have been specially marked, and this 
makes an added business risk which the canners have not desired 
to assume. The next difficulty, as I see it, is that the Navy makes 
a contract for a definite “uantity and quality and requires the con- 
tractor to guarantee delivery thereof. Under the terms of the 
present contract, a crop failure would be no reason for the con- 
tractor to fail to make delivery. As long as the material covered by 
the contract could be procured in the United States, the contractor 
would be expected to make delivery. 


These two conditions, together with the possible objections 
to the specifications, constitute the principal causes for complaint 
regarding the purchasing of provisions. 


The plan proposed to meet this situation is this: The Navy will 
advertise for bids in somewhat the same manner as it does now and 
will provide that the Government will inspect the product of the 
canners; will accept such as it finds in accordance with the Navy 
specifications; will immediately make payment therefor, and the 
canner will have no further responsibility in the matter. If, on 
the other hand, the canner does not produce the grade of provisions 
the Navy wants, he will be under no further obligations to supply 
our requirements. All the Navy will ask will be a preferential 
option, allowing it to buy the canner’s product if it is found to con- 
form to Navy standards. 


The matter of arriving at a proper basis of payment may be 
difficult. If the canners are prepared to quote a price which will 
hold during the packing season, that would undoubtedly be satis- 
factory to the Navy Department. If, however, the canners would 
prefer payment based upon the market at the time of delivery 
or at the time of packing, it is probable that arrangements could 
be made to secure bids on the basis of a differential above or below 
the prevailing market at the time. The only requirement of the 
Government would be that there should be some authoratative 
source of the market quotation to be accepted as the basis of the 
payment to be made by the Government. The reason for this re- 
auirement is undoubtedly obvious. If such a conditon of payment 
could be worked out, as it undoubtedlv can be, the bidder would 
secure the business who had offered the greatest reduction from, 
or the smallest addition to, the current market quotation. 


Just what the objections may be to doing business with the 
Navy, I don’t know. Let me suggest some of the difficulties I 
have heard of and endeavor to meet the suggestions of which I 
know. I think that, in my time, I have heard, or. heard of, all 
the objections which can be raised against Government business. 

One complaint is that the Government holds the bid open until 
it gets ready to place an order. This is not at all correct. The 
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Navy has cut down the time required for making awards so that a 
decision regarding provisions is made on the average within three 
days. In many cases, particularly when the market is fluctuating, 
fully 20 per cent. of the awards are made within three hours after 
the bids are opened. 


Some bidders complain that in certain cases our tests are not 
fair or indicative of the quality of the delivery. As a general prin- 
ciple, we outline in our specifications exactly the tests to which the 
material will be subjected upon delivery. The prudent man will 
find out first whether his material will meet those tests. 


It is not claimed that the Navy knows all that there is to be 
known or that it knows what thousands of experts in thousands of 
various lines now. know. Along many lines the Navy has special 
needs and for those special needs it is endeavoring to build up 
absolutely definite standards of quality so that all able to furnish 
that quality may be on an absolute par. 


When we ask you to consider the Navy separtely from the 
rest of the Government, we do not mean to say that we are better 
than any other branches of the Government Service because, as a 
matter of fact, we do not know whether or not we are. We can- 
not speak of them or their methods of doing business because we 
are not sufficiently familiar with them. Without making any com- 
parisons whatever, we do insist that there is no reason that the 
prejudice against doing business with the Government should ap- 
ply to doing business with the Navy. We know the situation regard- 
ing Navy business and we insist that criticism cannot properly 
apply to the Navy. Whether it can properly apply to other 
branches of the the Government Service is not a matter within my 
personal knowledge. 


When a business concern has business dealings with one man 
in a certain line of trade and those relations are not satisfactory, 
he does not condemn all men in that line of business. In the same 
way, when a man has unsatisfactory relations with one branch 
of the Government Service, he should not condemn all other 
branches of the Government Service—they are just as much sepa- 
rate as two commercial concerns. 


Some firms claim that the formalities of written contracts are 
unnecessarily burdensome. In public business it is imperative that 
the conditions of the purchase be made a matter of record. To 
illustrate: Suppose I buy something for delivery, ‘we will say, at 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, located near San Francisco. Suppose 
the material is being made in Cleveland; is being inspected here 
before shipment. If all the details of the contract are not a matter 
of record, and if I do not personally handle the transaction, all the 
way through, there will not be any way of having a proper inspec- 
tion. Even if I were going to see the proposition through from 
start to finish, the volume of business which we handle would make 
it impossible for me to carry in mind all the varying conditions 
surrounding the purchase. It is nothing more than prudence and 
good sense to have in writing all the conditons; and it is as much 
a protection to the manufacturer to have them in writing as it is 
to the Government. 


Under certain conditions the statutes prescribe that the Navy 
must require a bond on bids received by it. Some concerns com- 
plain that it indicates that the Government i is suspicious of business 
concerns when it demands a bond. That is not the point of view 
taken by the Government. Not all concerns desiring to do business 
with the Government are on a par with regard either to ability to 
carry out a contract or the desire to do so. Requiring all con- 
cerns to submit a bond, however, deters irresponsible concerns from 
endeavoring to do something which they have no business in at- 
tempting to do, or at least it protects the Government from_the 
action of the irresponsible bidder. The protection which the Gov- 
erninent secures by the bond is also a protection to the honest bid- 
der. Suppose a speculator puts in a low price on a Government 
contract and then fails to make delivery. Suppose you were the 
next highest bidder at the original opening. Wouldn't you teel 
aggrieved that this speculator had been able to secure the business 
and then that, when he fell down on his deliveries, the Government 
had to go into the market and buy the material. By such action 
the Government loses money even when the defaulting contractor 
pays the excess cost, but the man who was rightfully entitled to 
the business in the first place did not get it and the jwhole situation 
has been generally unsatisfactory. 


The bond, therefore, puts all concerns on a par so far as 
liability is concerned for failure to carry out their promises. A 
bond can be procured at almost a negligible expense by any really 
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Coming events cast their shadows before! 
Rush your shipping orders! Do it Now. 


It may interest you to know that the 
railroads have refused to place cars for the 
past two weeks. Just consider what this 
would mean during the rush season, when 
your products were coming in fast enough 
to keep you working night and day, and 
you could not get your cans in, on acconnt 
of an embargo on the roads! Remember 
the experience we had last year! 


Take your cans in early, and don’t be 
caught. A word to the wise etc. 


There is no more important feature of 
your business, than getting in your supplies 
of cans as early as possible. The country 


is more prosperous than ever before; con- 
sequently there will be more congestion as 
the season advances, making it harder all 
the time for you to get in your supplies. 


This is a year of preparedness for the 
canner. The ones who are prepared in 
advance will triumph. There are always 
some who put off matters of this character 
*till the last minute. Don’t place yourself 
in this predicament. 


The canners who followed our advice, 
on taking in their supplies early last year, 
found it payed tenfold in contentment of 
mind and no worry. 


We Have Nothing to Sell But Service. 


BOYLE CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Z 
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responsible concern—and this is also a factor operating in favor 
of the responsible concern, as it may secure a bond more readily 
or at a cheaper rate. 


Another cause for complaint is that the Government charges 
contractors liquidated damages for delayed deliveries. On the 
ordinary contract such as you business men make every day, you 
undoubtedly know that if you fail to carry out the terms of a 
contract you are liable for damages caused the innocent party. It 
is not practicable to determine, and it would not be reasonable to 
assess a contractor with the actual damages resulting from his 
failure to deliver Government supplies promptly or as he has con- 
tracted to do. Would you care to be the contractor for furnishing 
boiler tubes to the Navy if you were a short time late in your de- 
livery and if you were to be charged the actual damages resulting 
from your failure to deliver on time? Who could measure the 
damages resulting from a contractor’s failure in such a case, par- 
ticularly if a battleship were kept out of a sea fight due to your 
failure to furnish boiler tubes? 

Another complaint frequently made is that the Navy awards 
material to the lowest bidder. This is, at best, a half truth. The 
Navy endeavors, first of all, to fix a standard of quality. Now, 
with the standard of quality fixed and with the assurance that the 
contractor will be required to deliver exactly that quality, why 
should; not the man get the contract jwho has offered to furnish 
that quality at the lowest price? On the other hand, when the 
standard of quality is not established by specifications or by a 
standard sample, it is not at all unusual to reject the bids sub- 
mitted by the lowest bidders on account of the unsatisfactory qual- 
ity of the material they propose to furnish. 


It is peculiarly the function of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts to represent the absent bidder. Our specialist advisors 
go over the bids and recommend certain awards. We always in- 
quire into their recommendations to find out the facts and satisfy 
our minds fully that the absent bidders’ rights are being as care- 
fully preserved as the rights of the man who has a representative 
on the ground at the time. 


Another frequent complaint is that the Navy is too strict in 
its inspections. This situation however, is not essentially different 
from that existing in ordinary commercial business because, after 
all, the buyer is the judge of whether or not he shall accept ma- 
terial offered him for sale. The Navy, however, is willing to arbi- 
trate. any rejection in case there is any reasonable claim of an 
error made by a representative of the Government. We frequently 
have arbitration in connection with lumber inspections and we are 
willing to arbitrate in almost any line. We insist, hqwever, that the 
arbitrator be a man of known repute and high standing in the line 
of business concerned. 


Mr. Bonner, the general sales manager of the Carnegie inter- 
ests, says that there is no cleaner business in America today than 
the business he does with our office. He points out certain ad- 
vantages which do not exist in ordinary commercial business. He 
says that he may lose a sale commercially for no assigned reason 
or for some invalid reason, but in the Navy he knows that if he does 
not get a contract the record will show conclusively that he was 
not entitled to it. 


Another complaint frequently made is that the Navy buys 
better material than it needs. In the nature of things this is only 
a “growl,” and is entirely apart from the purchasing principles. 
A contractor who has offered to furnish a certain quality of ma- 
terial has no ground for complaint simply because he thinks that 
the Navy is asking for a better quality than it needs. It is to be 
recognized that the Navy is, after all, a specialized business and 
that the men “on the job” in the Navy are probably better judges 
of what the Navy needs than the man who has possibly never seen 
a naval ship. Lack of knowledge of the conditions in the Navy 
is not akways a deterrent from speaking about those conditions 
with an assumption of actual knowledge. 


It may also be mentioned that, in many lines, the Navy needs 
the best material the country can produce. It would be absolutely 
foolish to build a twenty million dollar ship and try to save some 
money by buying low grade boiler tubes, for illustration. It is not 
only that the safety of the people on board naval vessels would 
be involved by the use of inferior material thereon, but, in fact, 
the safety of the nation also might be involved. 


_, Probably one of the reasons why Government business is crit- 
icised is that builders expect a higher standard from the Govern- 
ment than they expect from their business acquaintances. I recall 
a Cleveland concern which wrote a letter—it was a hot one— 
criticising the Government for never buying any of its apparatus— 
a specialty used in only one line of trade. Frankly, until I got the 
letter, I did not know the concern was in existence, and much less 
did I know of the virtues of this particular piece of apparatus 
they made. I suggested that possibly the article was not known 
any better commercially than it was by the Navy and that if the 
concern manufacturing the article were as much interested in 
having the Navy use it as it had been apparently in having com- 


mercial people use it, it would feel free to go to various navy 
yards, talk to the men using or having for the particular tool, 
and let those men know at least of the existence of the tool in 
question. This all comes back to a question which depends upon 
the side of the fence on which you are standing; it is all a matter 
of viewpoint. 


Navy business and matters which frequently arise under Navy 
purchases are subject to certain well-defined principles, laws and 
decisions which do not allow any administrative officer to exercise 
a personal whim should he have one. I find, in my place, that | 
have not time to bear anybody any illiwill even if I were desirous 
of doing so. I find also that I can agree satisfactorily with any 
reasonable man regarding any matter under controversy. Perhap; 
you didn’t notice that I used the words “reasonable man;” or if 
you did, perhaps you thought that I used it as an alibi so that | 


could say that the man who does not agree with me is not reason- 
able. That all depends upon the point of view. In considerably 
over two years’ time, with controversies, differences of opinion, 
questions and the usual conflicting interests always existing between 
buyer and seller, 1 know today of only tevo cases of men who have 
not left my office fully satisfied. I work on this basis: That if I can 
not shaw a reasonable man that my position is right, then there 
is quite a probability that my position is wrong. 

The Navy some way possesses a glamour. It is possibly due 
to the thought of enormous force well under control. It is inter- 
esting to talk of torpedoes, anti-aircraft guns, steel armor, 16-inch 
rifles, hydrotaeroplanes, torpedo-boat destroyers and such, and 
those are possibly the things you think of when you think of 
“Navy.” I may suggest, however, that that is not a real point 
of contact between business men and the Navy. Their point of 
contact is in beans, potatoes, clothing, coal, oil, metals, canvas and 
general supplies—over forty or fifty thousand items. That is where 
the Navy is a business organization and that is the part that | 
think of when anybody says “Navy” to me. 


This new purchase plan has a decided preparedness aspect. 
It is worth while for a manufacturer to learn in time of peace 
how to ship provisions to the Navy; how to prepare his bills; how 
to get his money; how to compute freight rates, and many other 
minor matters which always cause trouble when a man takes on 
new business. 


We want to get acquainted with the canners, but we want the 
canners to get acquainted with us also. If war should come we 
will depend upon the dependable man—the man who has shown 
in time of peace that he can deliver and will deliver what we want. 
It is bad enough in time of peace to have to do such things, but in 
time of war the Navy cannot afford to buy options or promises, 
prospects or probabilities;.it will want goods, and the man whom 
it knows will furnish supplies will be the man who will handle 
the business. 

In time of war, of course, canners would supply us direct with 
our requirements; but war is no time to begin learning to do busi- 
ness with the Navy. 

Another feature is that if war comes the man who has estab- 
lished satisfactory business relations with the Navy will be assured 
of a demand for his produce. 

Practically all of the war scandals which we have heard of in 
our own Civil and Spanish-American wars, and foreign war scan- 
dals today, arise from the commisary system. We are not trying 


’ to avoid scandal, but we are trying to build up a system of procur- 


ing provisions under which scandal cannot possibly thrive. 


There is a class of bidders to whose interest it would be to 
spread reports that the Navy is technical and very exacting in its 
inspection service. The life of these business men depends upon 
the canners keeping out of Navy business. You will ordinarily find 
that the man who growls about technical inspection still continues 
to submit bids and secures contracts whenever possible. If: the 
business is as unattractivé as he would have you believe, then why 
does he continue doing it? Does it not suggest that his advice is 
colored to suit his own ends? 

_. The several points at the root of the competitive system of 
bidding are: 

Open opportunity to all to come in on an equal footing; 

A definitely established quality upon which all bidders must 
quote; 

Alward to the bidder offering the lowest price for the estaly- 
lished quality ; 

Adequate inspection to insure delivery of the material con- 
tracted for. 


The only protection to the Government, and equally to ever 
honest bidder, is that the Government must see that it aoe what it 
has contracted for. All the rest of the system is out in the open 
except the inspection alone, If favoritism is shown in the inspec- 
tion, or of laxity is allowed, it is just as unfair to competing bidders 
as if the award had been made originally to the highest bidder. 
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MAXIMUM RESULTS 


are obtained with 
20th Century Canning 
Machinery 


The 20th Century Centrifugal 
Separator Ba” 


Is designed to remove the juice from 
Tomatoes, Apple Butter, Grapes and 
other small fruits by centrifugal force. 
It can also be used as a finisher. 


This machine is equipped with a small screw attachment which elimi- 4 
nates entirely the crushing or clogging of soft or small peas. The Briner con- Write Tod ay '! 
sists of a series of funnels combined with and attached to hopper. All . 
parts coming in contact with the brine are castings and sheet brass, heavily 
nickeled. Capacities range from 80 to 120 cans a minute depending on - 
the size of the containers. 


Canning Machinery Division 


The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


YOUR 1917 FIRE INSURANCE 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE AN 
INVESTMENT INSTEAD OF AN EXPENSE? 


When you place your fire insurance with the CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU you make an investment: 


BECAUSE: 
You receive back all INTEREST earnings. 
You do not pay dividends to STOCKHOLDERS. 
You do not have to pay for excessive overhead expense. 
You do not have to pay for any agency expense. 
You do not have to pay for dishonest and careless losses. 
You do not assume the CONFLAGRATION HAZARD. 


You receive a policy backed by LARGE CASH DEPOSITS and hundreds of the representative Canners. 


You receive your FIRE INSURANCE AT COST. 


This is your opportunity to reduce one of your important overhead expenses in spite of the great increase in the expense of 


practically everything else. 
FULL DETAILS WILL COME TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE TO 
LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


The 20th Century Combined Filler & Briner 
| \ Sa 
— \ 
Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman____ Rome, N. Y. George N. Numsen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. Frank Van Pedro, Calif. 
Wm. R. Mich, L. A. O. Lansing B. Warner, Secy....... Chicago, Il. 
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There is a good chance to clear up some doubts with regard 
to naval preparedness. The country at large seems to think that 
we will have a great growth in any time of war. It may be briefly 
explained that a NAVY cannot be improvised. If we can maintain 
a NAVY in command of the sea, there need be no unusual dis- 
turbance of conditions on shore. 


We do not want to stress the patriotic motives behind this, 
because the United States wants to pay for the quality it gets. If 
we cannot make our business attractive from a commercial point 
of view, then we have no right to ask the manufacturer to bid upon 
our requirements. If we want him to make a donation to the 
Government, let us ask for it under its proper name, and not as 
a reduction in price on its purchases. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


If our buiness will not be profitable to the canners, the Gov- 
ernment has no right to ask the canners to help it; but it has the 
right to ask and expect that the canners find out whether we have 
a good commercial proposition; also that the canners point out 
— our proposition is wrong, in case it is not satsfactory 
usiness. 


Don’t hesitate to criticise our purchasing system, because the 
system does not belong to me. While it is not what I expect it 
will be, I do not expect that I will receive a contribution from you 


which will enter into the system and stand for years. 
We know that the Navy business can be made attractive, and 


we are hoping for the co-operation of as many members of the 
Association as possible. 


GOVERNMENT STANDARDS 


When I saw the subject announced to me this morning on the 
program, I confess that I was unable to form a definite idea as 
to what the program maker. wanted me to talk about. This is a sub- 
jeut that we can approach from every angle of the 360 inj a circle. 
The matter is not a new one to you, at least those who have been 
attending these conventions. It is a matter of very particular im- 
portance to this section at this time, and for that reason | have 
thought it might be well to review very briefly some of the basic 
facts :with regard to standardization so that they will have a clear 
conception of exactly what is-going on and then if they have any- 
thing to present to the joint committee on food standards to meet 
the representative of that committee at a meeting which will be 
held immediately after this adjournment. You can then do that 
with intelligence. 


The sustem of National Standards is the outgrowth of the 
food law; that is, the effort to formulate and express standards 
in exact terms is the outgrowth of the food law. Of course, there 
has never been a food name used by any man without his attaching 
particular meaning to that name for his own purpose, and as people 
are of a common mind and of similar environment, we have come 
to use pretty largely the same name for the same thing and we have 
fairly definite ideas of what we want in that thing when we ask 
for it. 


Now, the food laws, both of the states and of the nation, have 
been drawn this way: Adulteration is defined and prohibited. Mis- 
branding is defined and prohibited. Adulteration is defined as 
the departure from the normal in some way or other specifically 
mentioned. For example, to extract a valuable part; to add some- 
thing injurious; to use a substitute, in gvhole or in part; to present 
an entire imitation in lieu of the normal thing; to pack with the 
thing that which will injuriously affect its quality; to coat it in such 
a’ manner as to deceive the buyer as to its real nature and condition; 
to add a poisonous substance to it or one which may be deliterious 
to the health of the consumer; or to sell it when it is in a diseased 
or contaminated condition. Misbranding is the use of a wrong 
name for the thing sold so as to convey a false impression to the 
man who buys. Now, in all these things there is a departure 
from the normal. But the Food Laws in no case define the normal. 
They do not say exactly or even very specifically what things are 
to be regarded as adulteration. They use general terms. Then 
they go on behind executive officers to enforce the law, and of 
course, the very first thing that the expert who acts under the 
employment of the executive committee has to decide when an 
article comes before him to determine whether it is adulterated 
cr not from a consideration of its nature and label, whether the label 
is a misbranding is, what is the normal? For until you have a 
definite idea of the normal, you cannot say whether there has been 
a departure from it. And the departure is the offense prohibited 
by law. 


Now, the movement to establish a system of standards was 
simply a movement to get all the executive officers and their ex- 
perts who have charge of this grave responsibility, to go together, 
not simply for their own sake, but for the sake as well, of the 
man who makes and sells the goods, so that there might be the 
greatest possible uniformity of agreement as to the meaning of 
these things, and also that everybody concerned might have clear 
and clean-cut notions as to what was expected. 

The action of these executive officers, however, was not of 
the-effect of statutes. Their aecisionswas simply primary decisions 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE EFFORT .TO MAKE GOVERNMENT STANDARDS, 
BY DR. WM. FREAR 
BEFORE THE PEA SECTION, CLEVELAND, O. FEBY. 7th, 1917 


which had then to go to the court. 
full statutory effects 
food standardization. 


urt. (here has not as yet been 
for the decisions of the joint committee on 


_ , I may say for the benefit of some who do not know, that this 
joint committee is a committee composed of three sub-committees : 
one appointed by the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
a body not chartered by Congress but a body composed of official 
chemists, exclusive of those who work for the United States 
Government and for the government of the respective states, in- 
cluding, however, ex-officio, the corresponding official chemist of 
Canada and Mexico. The second sub-committee is that appointed 
by the Association of Dairy Food Officials, the executive officers 
charged with the enforcement of the law for the protection of food 
and dairy products; and the third is a committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, composed of the 
higher officers of the Bureau of Chemistry which is charged under 
the national law with the technical part of enforcing that law. 


The mode of procedure of this committee is to ascertain from 
all the information it can get from every source as nearly as may 
be, what the public understanding is as to the meaning of a food 
name; and then to express it in a manner so that it may be the 
most clearly and definitely understood. That is necessary if these 
definitions are to be the basis of court procedure in any case; 
because 1 cannot imagine any test of the tightness or the exactness 
of language more severe than that which is put upon it by the 
digging and tearing processes of examiners and crossexaminers 
in court. Please note from what I have said that the committee 
does not assume to make language. It considers its duty is simply 
to fiad out what the people mean when they use language and to 
put that meaning in such a form that it can be clearly understood 
by all concerned. It is not an easy job. I have no doubt that the 
committee sometimes makes mistakes just like every other human 
organization, but it proceeds with the greatest care it can apply 
to the subject. 


Now as to the meaning of a name, please remember it is not 
what the maker means by the name solely, it is not what the seller 
means by the name solely, it is what the people at home mean by 
the name. You will say some people don’t know the name. That 
is true, and they cannot be taken into account, but we get at it 
as near as may be, using the language of the late John Bower who 
expressed it by saying that a name means what the people think 
of «when they use it. 


So we do not consider the technical meaning of a name, but 
it is the name the people use when they ask for a food article, 
and that name is what the food committee took into account. 


Thus far the committee has confined its work exclusively to 
groups and kinds of articles, and has done nothing whatever until 
very recently with grading of articles. And yet, for a number of 
reasons which I shall not detain you to relate, there is just as 
much need for dealing with the subject of grades. The committee 
does not asume to make names. Neither does it apply to the pro- 
posed classifications any power of law to force you to adopt. Noth- 
ing of the kind. We are law-abiding citizens. It is folly for us 
to make others obey the laws and then ourselves to overstep them. 
We cannot make grades under existin powers and I do not jwant 
to ask the power to make a grade, except in the most remote 
emergency. 


; 
‘} 


Attention, Mr. Canner: 
If your cutter does not cut old and stringy beans clean 
off, then you should have a LEWIS cutter, which cuts 
perfectly. 
Also built to cut okra, celery, rhubarb and peppers. 
We also build Pineapple PEELERS and small, power, 
CAN TESTERS. 


E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, N. Y. 


MOST MODERN 
WAGON 
DUMP 
ON THE 
MARKET 


MILLIONS OF STONE TOMATO PLANTS 


STRONG AND STOCKY. THE KIND WE ALL LIKE TO PLANT. 
GROWN FROM 
LIVINGSTON’S SEED 


1,000—per M. $3.00 10,000—per M. $2.50 
100,000 or more—per M. $2.00 


CASH WITH QRDER. 


JAMES MOSS - Johnsville, Pa. 


WHOLESALE GROWER 


SWEET CORN SEED 


We have a few hundred bushels of 
Country Gentleman, Narrow Grained, 
Stowell’s and White Evergreen to offer. 


If interested ask for prices and 
samples, mention quantity needed. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY 


OHIO 


COLUMBUS’ - 


DUMP YOUR WHOLE LOAD—QUICK 


Do Not Waste Time Unloading By Hand 


CAN BE USED 
WITH 
STANDARD 
DUMP OR 
HAY SCALE 


The Weller Worm Geared Wagon Dump has no Chain to Break and no Brake to Slip and Injure Horses or Wagons. 
Does away with all former objections and Dump is Self-Locking in any position at will of Operator 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE C=-24 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CO., ave 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE _ AKRON 8ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
50 Church St. Garrett Building 10 W. Buchtel Ave. 710 Railway Ex. 711 Main St. 816 Rialto Building 
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There are a great many grades and a great variety of food 
products already in existence in this country. The difficulty is that 
each system of gradation grew up independent of every other 
system of gradation. Each concern attempted to make its own 
grade name and chose language that suited the particular purpose 
of that firm or group of the firms or organizations. Chambers of 
Commerce in one part of the country have adopted a system ot 
grades as to produce particularly that does not conform to grades 
of similar character in other states. In other words, the purposes 
are largely local. The locality governs itself and tries to make 
contractual relations cleaner cut. In that state of confusion it was 
evidently difficult for the committee to do what is needed on the 
subject of grades, and so I am happy to know the sound business- 
like, progressive steps that this organization is taking for the 
purpose of getting grade names and the meanin~ attached to those 
names, clarified and systematically organized and put into such 
condition that the committee I here represent can take cognizance 
of what you have done, and to ratify what you have done by offi- 
cial adoption and recognition; and in due time and after due notice 
sustaining you, by taking that as the basis of its own action and 
practically enforcing it as a recognized system. 

The committee has been pleased to do what it can to get the 
form of -expression co-ordinated with the remaining or pre-exist- 
ing system of standards which has been adopted, so that we might 
not be charged with inconsistency, although, frankly, I am going to 
say to you that I have not been so very much _ concerned about 
this matter of the external appearance of inconsistency, when the 
English language has such a word as “let,” meaning to allow and 
also to hinder. I won’t give you any great number of illustrations 
of that kind, but there is case after case when words have one 
meaninig and also exactly the opposite, and so I do not think I 
need to particularly worry myself with purely etymological differ- 
ences, because you good people of the United States haven’t your- 
selves been particular about that. 

Words mean what the people think of when they use them. 
They do not necessarily mean what the writers meant, and they 
do not necessarily lend themselves to the most classic form of 
gradation ‘when employed as names in definitions. The point is 
not external consistency but internal consistency. Does the defini- 
tion given to a name mean what the people think of? If it does, 
that definition is all right. If it does not—if it has been changed 
from that meaning—it is not right. We are after what is right 
and no after beautiful etymology or fancy theoretical things. 

Now I want to say a word more about the mode of adoption 
of standards so as to give some idea of the methods. In the first 
place, the standardization committee has made it a rule to make 
no standard or schedule of standards without notice to the trade 
concerned, and so far as possible to the people and the officials 
concerned. We waited in some cases for several years in order 
that the people might have due notice. We are not infallible, and 
we don’t think we know it all. Of course, as a matter of practical 
business, there comes a time when you must do something and 
you cannot wait to be absolutely perfect before you do everything, 


or Wwe would all be staying at home and dying because none of us — 


is perfect. But after the committee has had its hearing, and it 
tries to give a definite form to those hearings so that those who 
appear may talk to the question at issue; after it has had its hear- 
ing, after it has taken the material produced by the hearings and 
debated sometimes again and again and again as to the various 
phases of the question, and has finally gotten to the form it is 
ready to recommend as a standard, it carries that standard to the 
Bureau of Dairy Food representatives for its consjderation and 
ratification, and then to the Association of Official and Agricultural 
Chemists, and after that it is submitted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. And then after that, so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, it is not made the basis of action by the Federal 
Government until there has been an official proclamation by the 


Secretary of Agriculture. So there is no willingness at all to 
use snap judgment. 


Now, I desire to say that at the conclusion of this session 
a hearing will be given by me as representing the Bureau of 
Standards, with reference to the subject of canned peas and ‘the 
grade for canned peas. I will not attempt to speak in detail on 
that matter at this time, because part of that will have to be gone 
over again and I do not wish to waste your valuable time. I hope, 
however, that the few words I have spoken in an entirely off-hand 
way, this morning, may have helped to make clear to you the pur- 
pose and the use and the mode of procedure of the making and 
formulating of food standards, so that if you have any matters 
you (wish to present, you can do so right to the point. 

I assure you again it gives me great pleasure to be permitted 


to greet you and express my warmest approval of the strong con- 
structive work this organization is doing. 
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VEGETABLE OILS FOR THE AMERICAN MARKET. 


The demand for the oils suitable for salad dressings and 
general food purposes has increased so rapidly in recent years 
that, according to an article in the 1916 Yearbook of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the consumption is now many times 
greater than the production of olive oil, which formerly was 
the chief product used for this purpose. In the United States 
cottonseed, cocoanut and peanut oils are being used extensively. 
Corn oil is beginning to appear in the retail market, and it is 
probable that sooner or later numerous other oils in more or 
less general use in foreign countries, such as the sunflower, 
the soy bean, poppy seed and sesame will become more com- 
mon in this country. 

Food oils, like other culinary and table fats, are valuable 
sources of energy to the body, and it is for this reason that we 
regard fats, and rightly as very important foodstuffs. The food 
oils are well assimilated, the question of which one is to be 
preferred for domestic use being largely a matter of individual 
taste and relative price. 

Although large quantities of olive oil are imported into 
the United States, the American product is of high quality and 
commands a good price. The demand for pickled olives, how- 
ever, is so great that it pays better in general to use the fruit 
in this way instead of crushing it for oil. Furthermore, the 
American olives are not so rich in oil as the Italian. Many of 
the varieties grown in Southern Europe contain between 40 
and 60 per cent. of oil, and in this country usually less than 
30 per cent. is obtained. 

On the other hand, the United States produces by far the 
greater part of the cottonseed oil the world consumes. This 
product is in nearly every respect a satisfactory substitute for 
olive oil. At the present time the United States produces about 
3,000,000 barrels of this oil and exports about 700,000 barrels. 
The process of manufacturing the finer grades of cottonseed oil 
is described in detail in the article already mentioned. It is 
noteworthy that this process is much more complicated than 
the one employed for the manufacture of olive oil. The best 
grades of the latter are those which are expressed from the 
fruit with the least possible subsequent treatment. On the 
other hand, for cottonseed oil to be made suitable for human 
food, it must be refined, and in addition it is often desirable 
to bleach and deodorize it. 

The yield of oil is usually less than 17 per cent. of the weight 
of seed handled, and in consequence there is a large residue 
of cake and hulls. This material is valuable as feed or fer- 
tilizer, and can often be disposed of to the local farmers. For 
this reason crude cottonseed oil mills are often located in small 
towns throughout the cotton-growing sections. The crude oil 
is shipped from these mills to Southern refineries or the pack- 
ing houses of the North. After treatment in these establish- 
ments, the cloudy, dark red crude product, which not infre- 
quently is strong and rancid tasting, is transformed into a 
clear, light yellow bland and almost tasteless oil which is very 


, desirable for those who do not care for a marked flavor in 


their salad dressings or for the lard taste in their pastry. 
Another oil now rapidly coming into prominence is made 
from the peanut. This industry is especially promising for 
those districts of the South in which the boll weevil has made 
the raising of cotton uncertain. This pest in some sections 
has decreased the production of cotton to such an extent that 
the local oil mills have been compelled to seek some material 
other than cottonseed for their operations. The peanut not 


only furnishes this material, but its hay and press cake make 
highly desirable cattle feeds. 


Although its manufacture is comparatively new in this coun- 
try, peanut oil has long been consumed in large quantities else- 
where. In Europe the best grades of this product are used 
exclusively for edible purposes, and the tremendous produc- 
tion in France—that in Marseilles alone being about 15,500,000 
gallons annually—is practically all consumea abroad. Very 
little, if any, of the highest grade peanut oils are exported 
from Europe to the United States. 
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Hitherto the American product has suffered from a lack of 
uniformity and from the use of all kinds of stock. The best 
oil is what is known as colddrawn. This oil comes from the 
mill sweet and brilliant and ready for table use. It has a 
pleasant nutty taste and needs no refining, provided, of course, 
the original material was clean and free from rancid nuts. On 
the other hand, peanut oils made from inferior material can 
be refined and the disagreeable odor and flavor removed, but 


such oils lack the characteristic taste of the higher grade 
product. 


‘At the present time high-grade peanut oil is not well 
known in the United States, though the use of the better sorts 
on the market is growing. Many persons have become accus- 
tomed to peanut oil and like it, as might be expected, for it is 
a very palatable food oil when of good quality. The slow rec- 
ognition of the merits of such a product is not surprising, be- 
cause it frequently takes a long time for an unfamiliar food to 
become established in popular favor. For instance, it was some 


years before grapefruit, the consumption of which is now enor- 
mous, came into general use. 


Quite recently corn oil has attracted some attention. This 
is derived from the small germ portion of our common Indian 
corn. In the preparation of cornstarch and brewer’s grits, and 


sometimes in the case of other corn products, the germ is more 
or less completely separated from the rest of the grain. It is 
only in such cases that it is possible to make corn oil on a 
commercial scale, for otherwise the cost of extracting it would 
be too great. As yet corn oil is not a common household prod- 
uct, but it is now being placed upon the market in small retail 
packages. Methods for making it sweet and attractive have 
been perfected, and the manufacturers of edible fats are using 
increasing amounts in making lard substitutes. 


SUGAR PRICES—AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


In the 1916 annual report to the stockholders of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, President Earl D. Babst 
shows clearly the war’s effect on the sugar situation: 


“By reason of its great food value and comparative cheap- 
ness sugar is attracting probably greater attention in the mar- 
kets and economic systems of the world than in any period of 
its long history. 


“The disappearance of the world’s surplus supply, the 
tightening of embargoes, the control of mercantile shipping in 
military interest, and especially the recent centralization of 
buying in the Royal Commission on Sugar Supply of England, 
are but a few developments of the year. 


“The purchase and distribution of sugar, both raw and re- 
fined, not only for the United Kingdom, but also for the Allied 
Governmental Commissions of France and Italy; have been 
placed in the hands of the English Royal Commission, which 
naturally is exercising great influence through shipping con- 
trol over the sugar operations of the world. 

“In this connection it should be recalled that the United 
States transports in ships from the tropics of both hemispheres 
the raw material for three-quarters of its sugar supply. One- 
half of the raw sugar needed to supply this country originates 
in foreign countries beyond seas. 

“The battle lines of Europe enclose two-thirds of the sugar 
production of the Continent. The significance of this state- 
ment is emphasized by the fact that before the war about one- 
half of the wrold’s sugar supply was produced on the Conti- 
nent. In other words, about one-third of the world’s produc- 
tion before the war was within the present battle lines. Conse- 
quently England, France and other foreign countries, hereto- 
fore largely dependent on the Central Powers, have turned to 
Cuba and other sources which ordinarily supply the United 
States. Your company and the other cane renters, therefore, are 
called upon to safeguard the sugar supply of the United States 
not only in competition with each other, but also in competi- 
tion with foreign refiners and especially with these powerful 
governmental commissions, served by their nationalized ship- 
ping. 

“It is fortunate therefore for the domestic consumer that 
these changed world conditions find the domestic cane refining 
industry in large units. That the price of refined sugar to do- 
mestic consumers has remained lower than that established 
by commissions of foreign governments, or that prevailing in 
foreign countries under private competition, is a noteworthy 
tribute to the entire United States sugar refining industry. 
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From 1916 Annual Report of the American Sugar Refining Company 


“As the cost of the refining operation is higher than ever 
before, and always higher here than abroad, it forcefully 
demonstrates the value of large business units. That we are 
on a war basis as to sugar must be self-evident. 

“The United States sugar refiners exported refined cane 
sugar in 1914 to the amount of 173,000 tons; in 1915, to the 


“amount of 400,000 tons and in 1916 to the amount of 703,885 


tons, as against 37,000 tons and 28,000 tons for the normal 


years 1912 and 1913 respectively. In this export business your 
company has again largely shared, exports of refined sugar 
and syrup being made by your company to the following: 


Argentine Republic France Nova Scotia 


Bermuda Gibraltar Panama 
Bolivia Greece Peru 

Brazil Holland Portugal 
British Guiana Honduras Prince Edward Isle 
British Honduras Iceland Scotland 
Canada India South Africa 
Chile Ireland Spain 
Colombia Italy Sweden 
Costa Rica Japan Switzerland 
Cuba Malta Syria 
Denmark Mexico Uruguay 
Dutch Guiana Miquelon Venezuela 
East Africa Newfoundland West Africa 
Ecuador Nicaragua West Indies 
England Norway Yucatan 
Finland 


“This export business has been a welcome addition to the 
domestic business, and by increasing the volume of the refiners 
here has been one of the elements contributing to the lower 
price of sugar in this country than abroad. No better illus- 
tration could be given of the excess of sugar refining capacity 
in the United States than the ease with which this large for- 
eign demand has been met. In fact, so large is this excess 


capacity that the United States could refine annually with profit 
at least a million tons of sugar for export.” 
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The California Market 


Crops doing well—Canners making preparations to handle big packs—Some future prices 


named—No future tomatoes selling—Little or no salmon on hand—Further changes 
in working conditions likely—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal., March 23, 1917. 

Crops Doing Well.—Weather conditions in California con- 
tinue to favor most crops, several light rains having followed 
the big storm that broke the threatened drought. Cool 
weather has been experienced and some early crops, like aspar- 
agus and peas, are being held back, but no damage of any 
great importance has been done. “The cool spring is having 
the effect of preventing decidious fruits from blossoming too 
early and is helping to minimize the danger of loss by frost. 
The packing of asparagus was slightly delayed, but has now 
started, so this does not necessarily mean that the output will 
be curtailed. Generally speaking, crop conditions are highly 
satisfactory and preparations are being made by shippers and 
ecanners to handle large quantities of fruits and vegetables. 

The Market.—A very active demand has materialized for 
California canned fruits, subject to confirmation of opening 
prices, and some packers have named tentative prices, guaran- 
teeing these against any decline within a specified time. The 
California Packing Corporation has named opening prices on 
the 1917 pack of fruits and berries put up under the Del 
Monte brand and sold to the retail trade. These are as follows: 


No.1 No.2 No.2% No. 10 
Apricots, Peeled ........+..--. 1.60 2.00 2.50 8.00 
Apricots, Whole ....... ewes 1.40 1579 2.20 7.50 
Cherries, Royal Anne.......... 1.80 2.40 3.00 10.00 
Peaches, Yellow Frees.......... 1.35 1.70 2.20 6.75 
Peaches, Lemon Clings......... 1.40 1.80 2.40 7.25 


New Pineapple on Hawaiian pine- 
apple have just been made, on the basis of $1.75 for No. 2% 
standards. The California Packing Corporation sold its ex- 
pected pack subject to approval of prices and will cancel all 
orders not confirmed by March 26th. Spot stocks are very 
closely cleaned up and the ideas of the trade seem to be get- 
ting firmer all the time, so material advances over the prices 
of recent years are expected. 

Tomatoes.—The tomato market is without change, there 
being but few packers willing to accept further orders for 
futures, with practically nothing in the line of spot stocks 
available, even at the extremely high prices prevailing. Stand- 
ards are strong at $1.45 in the No .2% size, with Solid Pack 
quoted at $1.52%, but trading would be light even if every- 


thing in first hand were to be placed on the market for imme- 
diate sale. 


Salmon.—Canned salmon is in demand even at the recent 
advances,but stocks are too limited to make figures trustworthy. 
Practically nothing is to be had in the local market, but some 
of the smaller operators making their headquarters in the 


Northwest have some to offer. Alaska reds are quoted at $2.25 


iE Medium reds at $1.90, Pinks at $1.45 and Chums 
a 


California tuna is in very light supply in this market 
and opening prices have not been named on the new pack. 


It is anticipated that opening rates will be about $2.00 for 
halves. 


Changes in Working Conditions.—Members of the Cali- 
fornia fruit and vegetable canning trade have received notices 
that a public hearing will be held on March 28 for the amend- 
ment of orders issued a year ago by the State Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission. These orders established a minimum wage, 
maximum hours of labor and standard conditions of labor for 
women and minors. After watching the operaton of these for 
one season the Commission has decided that certain changes 
are advisable and has called canners and the general public into 
conference. At these meetings the question of establishing 


similar rules in the vinegar, pickling, preserving and oilve in- 
dustries will be discussed. 


Coast Notes.—Owing to the recent death of Henry Jacobs, 
formerly vice-president of the California Canneries Company, 
a reorganization of the board of directors has taken place. 
Isidor Jacobs, Carrie E. Jacobs, Samuel Bissinger, Samuel W. 
Backus and Fred W. Jacobs constitute the directorate. The 
officers are: Isidor Jacobs, president; C. E. Jacobs, vice-presi- 
dent; John L. Jacobs, secretary, and Fred W. Jacobs, treasurer. 


Prof. E. J. Lea director of the State Bureau of Foods and 
Drugs, is sponsor for a bill to be introduced into the State 
Legislature designed to prevent misrepresentation of many 
food products. He declares that while many articles are cor- 
rectly labeled, according to law, that are falsely displayed 
and that salesmen and demonstrators willfully misrepresent 
their true value. He favors a law which would specify that 
labels must bear the net weight of the product, a list of the 
ingredients and the name and principal address of the person 
or firm responsible for its production. 


The Curtis Olive Corporation of Bloomington, Cal., has 
purchased property at Long Beach and has commenced work on 
a plant for the packing of olives, tuna and pimentos. The tuna 
packing plant will be ready for business when the fishing sea- 
son opens in June, and the rest of the plant in the fall, when 
the season for olives and pimentos opens. 


Libby, McNeil & Libby are making extensive additions to 
their plant at Selma, Cal. in the heart of the peach-growing dis- 
trict, about $100,000 being expended in the work. When the 
improvements are completed the cannery will be about double 
the former capacity. 


The A. L. Lundy Dried Milk Products Company has been 
incorporated at San Francisco with a capital stock of $100,000 
by A. L. Lundy, W .V. Sullivan, G. W. Bauer, J. Schweitzer ‘and 
F. W. H. Graff. A large plant is to be erected in this city. 


Extensive alterations are being made in the building at 
California and Pine streets, San Francisco, where the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation will establish headquarters. 

A number of California canners are now interested in the 
fruit and vegetable packing industry in Oregon, and the pack 
in that State is commencing to assume large proportions. Ber- 
ries and cherries are being given special attention there, al- 
though some peaches, pears and prunes are being packed. It 
is anticipated that this year’s pack will be in the neighborhood 
of 600,000 cases of fruits. 


Joseph Durney, of the Griffith-Durney Co., large handlers 
of salmon and California fruits, has left for the East, accom- 
anied by his wife and daughter. 


A. C. Baumgartner, who represents the Dole pineapple in- 
terests at San Francisco,. has returned from a business trip to 
Honolulu. 


Gail Borden, the well-known milk packer of New York, 
is here for a short stay, accompanied by his wife. 

W. G. L. Behr of the California Fruit Canners’ Association, 
is chairman of the Committee on European Markets recently 
appointed by President Hammer, of the Foreign Trade Study 
Club. C. H. Bentley, also of this concern is chairman of the 
Committee on Hotels and Foreign Buyers. 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1917 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


War would seem to be unavoidable, and with it all its 
responsibilities. This industry, as with all others, must 
be ready to do its full share, and we are sure will be 
found ready and willing. 


Napoleon’s expression that an army fights on its 
stomach, could be rightly paraphrased today to read, that 
an army fights upon canned rations, canned foods of all 
kinds; and so the part to be played by this industry mer 
bea leading one. 


Apparently recognizing this, the Government has 
taken steps to secure a continuous supply of tin plates to 
the can makers, to be made into cans for the packers; 
and is looking to the uninterrupted delivery of these sup- 
plies, that there may be no hindrance to the fullest pos- 
sible pack of all manner of foods in cans. 


Even the Army and Navy Departments have been 
advised to place their orders with steel producers in such 
a way as not to interfere with the production of black 


plates intended for tin plate purposes. This will prob- 
ably mean the solution of the can question for the com- 
ing season. 


Now the large canner who has not tied himself up 
hand and foot with future contracts will find himself in 
the fortunate position of being able to take care of Gov- 
ernment orders, thus supplying a necessary requirement, 
and at the same time doing a patriotic duty. 


The Government has always been a good buyer, in 
extent of purchase and price paid, but it has been a care- 
ful buyer. There is no room for haphazard methods when 
dealing with the Government: it makes specific bids and 
accepts offers to comply with these specifications. There 
is no room for “abouts” or “as good as’s” or “nearlys;’ 
the goods must comply with specifications in all respects, 
and when they do the Government will be found well up 
to its terms of agreement. Paymaster Harris, in this 
week’s issue, gives some very pertinent pointers on this 
matter, and it will be found worth reading. 


And our Government is not different from any other, 
as American manufacturers of munitions for Europe can 
abundantly testify. Until these firms learned that a 
specification meant exactly what it said, and neither more 
nor less, they had innumerable rejections, although the 
buyers were clamoring for supplies. We Americans are 
prone to let well enough alone, and are inclined to add 
on something for good measure rather than have any dis- 
pute, forms of carelessness that bring trouble. One would 
think that a shell that fits perfectly in the gun for which 
it was made would make no difference if it were 64 
inches long, instead of 6 inches, the added length appar- 
ently making no difference in its shooting qualities; and 
yet there were hundreds of thousands of shells rejected 
because they were a fraction of a thousandth of an inch 
too long or too short. And this under the stress of urgent 
demand for ammunition. Those who look for army or 
navy supply orders may, therefore, practice exactness in 
all things to the nth degree, and will have to cease con- 
sidering the Government too exacting. 


That $20,000 Appropriation.—The daily newspapers, 
and many trade journals, and we, ourselves, last week 
under the title “A Wonderful Accomplishment,” have 
published accounts of an appropriation by the National 
Canners’ Association "for the purpose of studying food 


poisons, but in no instance has the matter been properly 
explained, it seems to us. 


Broadly speaking, medical science stands today, with 
respect to food poisons, about where the consuming pub- 
lic stood in relation to canned foods before the National 
Canners’ Association undertook to defend canned foods 
against ignorant newspaper attacks, and to enlighten the 
consumers on their real merits. We have seen in med- 


ical text books as grossly misrepresented statements re- 
garding food poisons as were ever made regarding canned 
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foods by the newspapers. Certainly definite, authorita- 
tive knowledge on the subject of food poisons is sadly 
lacking and urgently needed. As we understand it, there 
has never been a study made of this broad question, not 
as relating to canned foods only, but to all classes of 
foods, and consequently there is no foundation upon 
which to rest a claim in case of dispute. 

In order to bring light into this darkness, the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, through its Laboratories, 
suggested to the leading authorities of the scientific 
world, that the research be started, and these scientific 
gentlemen replied that there was no Laboratory better 
qualified to do this work than that of the National Can- 
ners’ Association. This was not acceptable to the can- 
ners, however, because in the event of a favorable report 
respecting canned foods, and which is almost a certainty, 
there might be brought charges of favoritism or bias, and 
this would undo the entire work. 

It was accordingly decided to entrust the matter to 
one of our leading Universities, to be under the direction 
of a man whose standing in the scientific world is of 
the highest, and supervised by a board of the world’s 
leading scientists in this line. Necessarily these men, 
like Caesar’s wife, must be above suspicion; men whose 
names and reputations carry the greatest authority and 
weight throughout the world. 

And the selection responds in every respect to these 
specifications. The National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science was asked to make the selec- 
tions and did so, appointing Prof. M. J. Rosenau, of Har- 
vard, in charge (and the work will be done at that insti- 
tution), with the following Advisory Commission: Prof. 
John J. Abel, Johns Hopkins University ; Prof. O. E. Jor- 


dan, University of Chicago; Prof. Lafayette B. Mendel, 


Yale University ; Prof. Frederick G. Novy, University of 
Michigan; Prof. Eugene Opie, Washington University, 
and Prof. H. Gideon Wells, University of Chicago. 
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We miss our guess if this does not become a more 
famous committee than the Ramsen Board, appointed by 
President Roosevelt to determine the benzoate question 
and other matters, for we expect to see its decisions live 
in history for years to come and be referred to in coming 
generations as having produced light where there was 
nothing but darkness. One of its findings, we thoroughly 
believe, will be that ptomaine poisoning from canned 
fruits or vegetables is a scientific impossibility, just as 
the salts of tin theory was exploded by our own labor- 
atory. Canned foods have all to gain and nothing to lose, 
and so it is not to be wondered at that this industry has 


seen fit, and is progressive enough, to finance this big 
study. 
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AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER, No. 157 
For Sanitary or Open Top Cans 


This machine is used for making a flange or rim 
on one or both ends of the can body at one time 
at a speed of 125 Can Bodies per minute. 


It is eccentric driven throughout and has no cams; 
easily adjusted from one size to another and is 
entirely automatic, requiring no help to operate 
same. Write for particulars and prices. 


We Build a Complete Line of 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery 


TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY. 


WILLIAM CAMERON, Pres. and Mgr. 
240 ASHLAND AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Makers of High Class, High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


Also, colored lacquers for all 
cans new or old. Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 

rusties’’, 


on “swells, 
JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Buyers have been asked not to request quotations on spot salmon, as the supply is prac- 
tically gone—Packers pessimistic about future prices—The War will increase de- 
mand—Some new companies forming—News of this section. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, Wash., March 23rd, 1917. 

Salmon.—The spot canned fish market is receiving very 
little attention just at present. This is due, of course, very 
largely to the fact that there is very little spot salmon to be 
disposed of. In fact, one Seattle brokerage concern recently 
issued a circular in which it made the request that buyers 
kindly refrain from asking quotations on spot salmon, for the 
reason that for the first time in years it is unable to make de- 
liveries. This is said to be the only time since this firm has 


been in business that it has had to advise its clients not to send 
in orders. 


There is some salmon available, however, as is always the 
case in such situations as this, but the stock is small and the 
price very high. 

The general sentiment of packers and brokers is not very 
optimistic for the future. The best posted operators cannot 
see the silver lining to the clouds just now. It looks at pres- 
ent as though the price of salmon is just about as high as it 
can go, and with 1917 operating costs all the way from 60 
cents to $1 per case higher than normal, it requires no great 
imagination to see why the packers are inclined toward pes- 
simism. 

_ One concern sums the situation up like this: ‘The price 
situation is very uncertain. There are three possible methods 
of procedure in naming 1917 prices. First, a scientific price; 
second, an emergency price; and third, a peace price. Now 
conditions are such in the salmon industry that a scientific 
price probably will not be named. Probably an emergency 
price will be the outcome. That has been the system generally 
employed. In the event of a peace price, the packers will 
lose a world of money, for salmon cannot be marketed at a 
peace price in the face of the fixed canning costs. Regardless 
of the trend of prices for the canned product we cannot at this 
time reduce even in the slightest the expenses which we will be 
under in putting up our 1917 pack.” 

All the war talk now so rampant in this country, of 
course, is a stimulant so far as the market is concerned. For, 
should hostilities develop, there is no doubt but that canned 
salmon would find immediate demand. Inquiries have, in fact, 
already been received, believed to come from Government 
sources, asking for data as to the amount of salmon that can 
be furnished. Evidently the Government is making arrange- 
ments to provide a supply of canned salmon should the de- 
mand for same actually develop. 

Here is an extract from a circular just issued by a Seattle 
brokerage concern: ‘‘Nineteen seventeen marks the four year 
or big run of sockeyes. The pack of pinks will depend largely 
on how many cans are left over at the end of the sockeye sea- 
son. The first grades of salmon to run will be the Chinooks, 
Bluebacks, Quinaults, Red Alaska, Sockeyes, Medium Reds, 
Pinks, Chums in the order named. Irrespective of price, we 
look for a full pack. We look for a discontinuance of ‘war 
babies,’ for it looks to us as though the war will end this year. 
In this event the price of salmon will be affected downwards. 
Nearly every salmon packer is now a broker, which has a ten- 
dency to force most straight brokers to become buyers. An- 
other element has been injected into the situation by the opera- 
tions of meat canners, who now operate salmon canneries on a 
rather large scale, and who are important factors in the dis- 
tributing end. We feel that the time has come for packers 
who have any fish to hold strongly for $1.25 on pinks, $1:50 
on medium reds and $1.75 on Alaska reds.”’ 

O. Lystad has been in Seattle making arrangements for 
erecting a salmon cannery in connection with a sardine and 
herring cannery at Port Walters, Alaska. Mr. Lystad stated 
while here that in his opinion the steadily advancing price of 


meat will have a very marked influence in increasing the de- 
mand for fish. ‘‘We are working to this end,’’ said he. “We 
are preparing this year for one of the largest years we have 
ever had. We have no reason to suppose that there will be 
any falling off in the supply of raw fish. I believe that with 
the advent of the fish hatcheries Alaska will be able to main- 
tain a normal fish supply indefinitely. Soaring prices of meat 
have practically put its regular consumption beyond the reach 
of many people in the United States. But there is so much 
nourishment in fish that people are more and more coming to 
use it in the place of meat. The popularity of fish is growing 
steadily every day, and I look for this to be of great value to 
the salmon canning industry.” 


Two companies have just been incorporated here for the 
purpose of engaging in the fish canning business. One is the 
Western Fisheries Company, of Seattle, capitalized at $40,000. 
The organizers are G. P. Haiferty and James Parks. The other 
company organized is the North Coast Fish Company, incor- 
porated at $100,000, and organized by Gustaf Lindberg, C. 
Lindberg and W. L. Harrison. 

Fruits.—A deal is on for the sale of the big plant of the 
Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Growers’ Associations canneries at 
Puyallup and Sumner. Rumor stated that Libby, McNeill & 
Libby were after the plants, but a statement has been issued 
stating that this was not the case. The offer has been made 
to the trustees of the Growers’ Association and the matter is 
now being seriously considered. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby have announced that instead of 
investing only $100,000 as at first announced, in the construc 
tion of its new fruit cannery at North Yakima, Wash., it will 
spend nearer $200,000. This is due to the decision of the 
company to put in a plant nearly twice as large as orginally 
contemplated. “SALMON.” 


KRAUT REPORT, U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE. 


From reports received in the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
United States Department of Agriculture, the acreage of cab- 
bage contracted by kraut manufacturers for manufacture into 
kraut is estimated to be 6,818 acres in 1916, as compared with 
11,704 acres in 1915, a decrease of 4,886 acres, or 41.7 per 


cent. Detailed estimates by States follow: 

State Acreage contracted in Number of Number 

1916 1915. Factories. Reporting. 

New York 1,647 2,477 21 15 
1,499 1,937 21 19 
Indiana 456 1,435. 20 15 
Illinois ..... 115 177 16 8 
Michigan 1,578 2,142 16 12 
Wisconsin 835 1,901 24 14 
Minnesota .. 75 212 10 6 
220 420 8 6 
Kentucky ... 31 375 4 3 
Colorado 250 231 : f 5 
California .. 100 204 5 3 
All other.... 12 193 42 24 

Totail.... 11,704 194 130 


In addition to the acreage contracted in 1915, there were 
38,470 tons of cabbage, bought in the open market by kraut 
manufacturers. No data for 1916 is available, but it is thought 
that owing to the high price of cabbage, little, if any, tonnage 
was bought for manufacture into kraut. 


It is estimated that of the total commercial acreage of 
cabbage in 1916 in New York, 9.2 per cent. was manufactured 
in to kraut; in Ohio, 68.1 per cent.; in Indiana, 41.4 per cent.; 
in Michigan, 65.7 per cent.; in Wisconsin, 9.0 per cent.; in 
Minnesota, 5.0 per cent.; in Iowa, 12.9 per cent.; and in Colo- 
rado, 7.8 per cent. No data is available for Illinois, Kentucky, 
and California. 


From information received regarding the pack of the 
National Kraut Packers Association it appears that 56,510 40- 
gallon casks of kraut were cut this season as compared with 
270,993 40-gallon casks in 1915. 
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THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler-and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore § = = = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


Now The Time 


to get a copy of ‘‘A Complete Course in Canning”’ 
and learn the process of anything you wish to put 
up in cans or glass. 


It gives you the full working formulae, method 
of handing, time of process, etc., etc.—just what its 
name implies a complete course in the wholesale 
or commercial manufacture of hermetically sealed 
foods. 


Price $5.00 per copy, with the Order 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE Canning TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNING TRADE 
PURCHASE CONTRACTS FOR CANNED FOODS. 


From the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association Bulletin. 


As indicated in the President’s letter, purchase contracts 
for canned foods, dried fruits, beans and nuts, etc., have been 
a subject of much discussion and of no little complaint by 
wholesale grocers during the past few weeks. 

There is a general demand for a remedy for the present 
unsatisfactory practices and the desirability of our Association 
taking up the matter through the Contracts.Committee and the 
Canners’ Conference Committee has been urged. At present, 
jobbers are accepting various forms suggested by the sellers 
which in most instances offer little protection to the buyer, 
particularly in the matter of deliveries. It is suggested that 
canners, for example, in entering into future contracts with 
wholesale grocers, should not contract to sell more than 75 
per cent. of their average pack, as determined from their ex- 
perience of the five preceding years, or in the event that a 
packer is extending his business, some other basis should be 
adopted, fair to all concerned. It is claimed that the present 
contracts are not equitable because they bind the purchaser to 
accept delivery in whole or in part for what he has ordered, 


whereas, the seller is only liable for the delivery of what he . 


packs or can deliver. In all fairness, the seller should not sell 
far in excess of what he can reasonably expect to pack, for by 
so doing, he obviously helps to create a false condition which 
works to the injury of the jobber and the retail merchants of 
the country. If the wholesaler is unable to secure the goods 
from the packer for which he has contracted, he, in turn, is 
obliged to make short deliveries to the retail trade. 

The necessity of including an arbitration clause in con- 
tracts should also be considered. This clause should be so 
worded that if either party to the contract refuses to arbitrate 
after having agreed to do so, the other party being willing to 
do so, the fact of such refusal should be made a matter of 
record in the offices of the secretaries of both the National 
Canners’ Association and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. Such records would, of course, contain nothing but a 
simple statement of well authenticated facts, and would be 
available to every member of either association upon inquiry 
by him, either in person or by letter, but the records would not 
be otherwise published. 

It is not the purpose of our Association or any of its 
members to seek an unfair advantage in these contracts, but 
it is our belief that the present forms are more or less one- 
sided in operation and for that reason we aim to suggest a con- 
tract so framed that protection will be given to both parties. 
It should not be inferred that we believe that a great number 
of canners do not live up to their contracts because they do, 
but we want to emphasize the need for improvement in present 
forms of contracts and in justice to our members we want to 
see proper changes incorporated in a new form. 

W. B. Timms, who has given the subject most careful 
consideration, has written the following letter to our President: 
“Dear Mr. President: 

“As you are aware, we have received a large number of 
letters from members of our Association scattered all over 
the United States regarding the unsatisfactory delivery of dried 
fruits, canned foods and some other lines of merchandise on 
future contracts made by them with packers or commission 
houses. 

“Each of these letters suggest that we try to formulate a 
purchase contract covering future deliveries which will be fair 
to both parties and carry in it something that will force both 
parties to the contract to live up to the terms of the contract. 

“This subject is an old one in our Association and in the 


wholesale grocery trade. It has been discussed for years. 
Repeated efforts have been made by individuals and the Asso- 
ciation to draw a contract which would be fair to both parties 
and compel the parties to the contract to live up to its terms. 
These efforts have never been successful. 


‘of contract finally agreed upon. 


“Twenty or perhaps twenty-five years ago a committee 
was appointed from the New York City wholesale grocers and 
brokers to take up this question. That committee consisted 
of E. H. Sayre, David Hunt and the writer. A great deal 
of time and thought was spent on the subject and a form 
We had no association at that 
time. As far as I am aware not a single one of the contracts 
in the exact form agreed upon by this committee was ever 
used. How many times this subject has been up for discussion 
since then through the New York State and the National Asso- 
ciation I have no idea, but it has been a good many. 

“One of the chief difficulties in formulating a satisfac- 
tory contract is the wide variety of conditions under which 
the merchandise is bought and sold and the impossibility of 
having one form of contract for all the products which we 
might wish to include, and even if the form is confined strictly 
to canned foods you can readily realize that a contract for 
canned tomatoes from Maryland and canned salmon from 
Alaska must vary in terms and conditions. 

“There are perhaps some basic principles which should 
apply in all transactions between buyer and seller, without 
reference to the merchandise involved, that possibly could be 
embodied in a form of contract, but I am sure it will be use- 
less to attempt to make a contract that will apply in some 
of the details to most of the individual transactions. 

“It is my belief, and I praticed it to some extent when 
buying canned foods, that a packer should agree to sell only a 
percentage of the quantity of the merchandise which a definite 
acreage would produce. While it is true that some canners 
buy raw materials wherever they can get them during the can- 
ning season, very much the larger number of vegetable can- 
ners contract for a definite number of acres and have an ap- 
proximate idea from their previous experience as to the quan- 
tity of the canned product that may be expected to be produced 
from the raw material gathered from the acreage contracted. 
If a packer has an acreage that will produce 10,000 cases corn 
under normal weather conditions, he should not sell, in my 
opinion, more than 7,500 or 8,000 cases, and in that proportion 
whatever his acreage may be. He should then be willing, at 
the close of the season, in case of a proposed short delivery, 
to allow the buyer or his representative to verify any state- 
ments that might be made regarding the acreage and the sale 
of the canned product against that acreage. This, of course, 


would not apply to products like canned fish which must be 
sold with a wide margin for safety on the part of the canner. 


“You realize, of course, how difficult it will be to formu- 
late contracts based on such propositions as these, and yet they 
involve questions which should be settled between buyer and 
seller for their mutual protection. 


“As a matter of fact, I do not believe that taking a series 
of years together the losses to either the buyer or seller on 
future contracts is a serious matter. This year we wholesale 
grocers are all stirred up and excited because a few packers, 
and I am sure that number is comparatively few, have refused 
to live up to the terms of their future contracts. Another year 
with conditions reversed, we hear very serious complaints from 
packers as to the treatment they are receiving from a few job- 
bers, claiming that rejections are frequently made without a 
fair basis for same and with the object of getting them to settle 
at a lower price than the contract calls for, or to enable the 
buyer to cancel an order when the market is not in his favor. 
This, of course, is where our Arbitration Committee’s work 
becomes important, and I believe our records show as many 
arbitrations under the Wholesale Grocers’ Association’s rules 
are decided in favor of the seller as in favor of the buyer. 


“The question in my mind is whether there are enough 
real causes for complaint on both sides to justify an effort to 
draw up a uniform contract which our members and the people 
who sell them goods can agree to. It all resolves itself, it 
seems to me, into the old question of the ‘man behind the con- 
tract.’ If both parties to the transaction are fair in their will- 


ingness to treat each other honestly and will each try to do 
everything in his power to live up to the terms of the contract, 
the complaints will be very few and the good feeling between 
the buyer and the seller, which is so important an element in 
all business transactions, will be mutual.” 
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The Simplest Cooker on Earth is the 


Top off, showing 
cans entering Cooker. 


Illustration shows cans. 
, discharging and ready to 

be conveyed to warehouse— 
irrespective of distance. 


Send Us Your 
Inquiries 


AT ONCE! 


Double Rotary 
Measuring 
Tomato Filler. 


BETTER 
ORDER 
EARLY 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Steam Hoists, 


Retorts, 
Kettles, 
All cans uniformly Skin Pumps, Etc. 


nocut-off 


A. K. ROBINS & CoO... 


116 MARKET PLACE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you, will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Machinery—Cont. 


FOR SALE—In good order: One Queen Anne belt 
crane; one Robins circle steam hoist; two 5-ton worm 
and gear, geared 4-to-1; one piece shaft 38 inches long, 
2 3/16 inches diameter; 561 feet No. 77 chain (single 
chain) ; 250 G-19 attachment links, % right, % left; one 
30x12 wood pulley ; one 30x6 wood pulley ; one 36x5 wood 
pulley; one 24x6 wood pulley; one 18x10 wood pulley; 
two 24-inch sprockets for No. 7% chain; two 18-inch 
sprockets for No. 77 chain; one large gear, 40-inch; one 
small gear, 12-inch. Address H. P. Strasbaugh, Aber- 
deen, Md. 


FOR SALE—We offer, subect to prior sale, one No. 
124 Ferracute Machine Company press, in good condition. 
Address Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 30x60 closed process kettle, com- 
plete, with crates; good as new, $75.00. Address King 
Pharr, Catherine, Ala 


FOR SALE—At Bargain Prices :—Four ball-bearing 
revolving work tables for handling ketchup bottles from 
capping or corking machines; three Vilter No. 6 corking 
machines for %-pint and pint bottles; six open process 
kettles, 5 ft. 4 inches deep, 40 inches diameter; one set 
1%-inch Hawkins capping steels; one Ayars 4-plunger 
corn filler for cap-hole cans, first-class condition, capacity 
120 cans per minute; one 21-tube Haller perfection fill- 
ing machine; one 20th Century gas machine, capacity for 
six capping machines; one cooler for Wonder continuous 
cooker, for No. 2 and No. 3 cans; two Ayars tomato ex- 
hausters for Nos. 2, 3 and 10 cans; two Peerless tomato 
exhausters for Nos. 2 and 3 cans; three Sprague exhaust- 
ers for Nos. 2 and 3 cans; three Sprague sanitary can 
washers ; six Jones washers for cap-hole cans; one 3-tube 
chili sauce hand-filling machine, new; four Tresscott to- 
mato graders with grading chain, 24-inch diameter. Ad- 
dress Postoffice Box A, Albion, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2 hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; one No. 24%4 hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; both machines are complete and guaran- 
teed to be in good condition. Address Rossville Canning 
Co., Rossville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One Johnson (Wheeling) water can 
tester, twenty-four (24) pockets, equipped for Nos. 1, 2 
and 3; in good condition. Address W. W. Boyer & Co., 
Boston St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Rennebury rotary spinach wash- 
er; two Sinclair Scott iron pea hullers; two Renneburg 
five-seive galvanized iron graders; one Huntley Monitor 
pea cleaner (wooden frame) ; one 14-ton Sprague electric 
hoist; one upright boiler, 120 H. P.; two Zastrow pine- 
apple slicers; lot of assorted labels, and Good Will 
of business over 50 years old. Allin good condition. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We offer subject to prior sale one No. 
22 Max Ams lock seamer, in good condition, complete 
with inside and outside horns for No. 1, No. 2, No. 2% 
and No. 3 sanitary cans. Address Purchasing Dept., 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Huntley tomato scalder ; three Buf- 
falo cabbage coring machines. Address Box A-370, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Schmidt pea harvester; one 
Hawkins capping machine, in good condition. Address 
Louis Grebb, Clement and Lawrence Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars single sanitary filler; one 
Wonder cooker, model G; has been run two seasons; both 
in best of condition. Address Goldsboro Canning Co., 
Federaldsburg, Md. 


For Sale—Factories. 


FOR SALE—On account of death—a small 
canning factory. Fully equipped for packing sanitary 
tins. Desirably located, immediately on water; 23 
hours run by vessel from Baltimore. Large acreage 
of tomatoes can be contracted for, and convenient to 
help. Apply to Room 414 Marine Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped canning plant located 
on two railroads in the Allegany Valley of New. York 
State; convenient help available and best, co-operation 
of farmers. For particulars address Box A-355, care 
The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Glenwood, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—A limited amount of Kentucky field 
pumpkin seed; fine for canning. Address Ladoga Can- 
ning Co., Ladoga, Ind. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels of choice Shoepeg seed 
corn, grown from Clark’s seed in 1916. Address Post- 
office Box 36, Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE—Seed Peas: Admiral and Alaska at Al- 
pena or Idaho Falls, Idaho; Advancer, Horsford’s and 
Alaska at Alpena. Quick service and right prices. Address 
Rogers Brothers, Alpena, Mich. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels Cushman’s narrow grain; 
50 bushels Clark’s Maine style narrow grain seed corn, 
fine quality. Ask for prices. Address Box A-377, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—220 bu. Alaska pea seed, germination 
98% ; 20 bu. Maine style corn seed, germination 96%; 
22 bu. Stowell’s Evergreen corn seed, germination 95% ; 
all grown in 1916 by reliable seedsmen. Prices and sam- 
ples upon application. Address P. Hohenandel, Jr., Pack- 
ing Co., Rockford, II. 
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For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


Wanted—Machinery—Contd. 


. FOR SALE—One copper coil, 30 in. diameter; one 
1200-gallon pulp tank with coil and steam trap; one 30 in. 


New Jersey style hand tomato scalder; one 38 in. New: 


Jersey style hand tomato scalder; one Cyclone pulp ma- 
chine; 1 Stevens tomato filler; 2 double-mouth gas fire- 
pots; one 100-gallon copper jacket kettle; one 20 a. F. 
steam engine; two 2-H. P. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. gaso- 
lene engines; 1 duplex pump 314x214x2; 1 vertical cir- 
culating pump, 1% in.; I Marsh air pump 2/2x2/2x2; one 
l-in. Empire water meter; 2 1/16 in. capping steels; gas 
machine tank, underground carburettor type; rotary 
solder cutter; 1 set forming rolls; 1 counting attachment ; 
fan blower and heater; Monitor-Wonder continuous agi- 
tating cooker for No. 10 cans.. Address Acme Preserve 
Co., Adrian, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Corrugated Fibre Cases :—3000 for No. 
0 cans, 4-dozen size ; 3000 for No. 1 cans, 4-doz. size ; 5000 
for No. 3 cans, 2-dozen size. Not having use for these 
sizes, we offer them for sale. All good, strong, cases, 
guaranteed by makers to comply with requirements of 
transportation laws. Entire lot offered. Will submit 
samples. Address Old Dominion Packing Co., Buchanan, 
Va. 


FOR SALE—50,000 No. 3 box shooks; 50,000 No. 2 
box shooks; 25,000 No. 10 box shooks, %-dozen size; 
25,000 5/8 brace baskets; price upon application. Address 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous 


WANTED—Complete outfit for making tomato 
pulp, including Cyclone Finisher, tanks, jacket kettles, 
etc. Give description of what portion you can furnish 
and state price. Address Box A-368, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—20 to 25 rolling crates for calcium pro- 
cess tanks. Address Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, stating condition, size, how long used, and 
price. 


Wanted—tTin Circles. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


WANTED—One double King tomato filler; one M. 
& S. corn cooker-filler. Address Box A-369, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One second-hand, four-pocket, cooker- 


filler; one Harris hoist. Address Box A-367, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One small copper flash coil and tank, 


and a 250-gallon copper kettle. Address King Pharr, 
Catherine, Ala. 


WANTED.—250-gallon copper jacketed kettles, Must 
be in first-class condition. Address, Box A-356, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two second-hand Harris hoists; two M. 
& S. corn silkers; two corn mixers. Adress Riggins & 
Moore, Hampton, Va. 


WANTED—Two 4ox60 closed kettles, complete with 
crates. State condition and price in first letter. Address 
Thos. J. Sweet Co., Albion, N. Y. 


WANTED—Two Sprague syrupers and one pulp 
finisher; must be in good condition; state price and full 
particulars. *‘Addréss “Box A-372, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Second-hand Hawkins hoist, with or 
without track and cable; state lowest possible price you 
would consider, with full particulars; immediate ship- 
ment. Address Box B-374, care The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements “care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—Foreman for old-established Baltimore 
canning house; good position for man of proper qualifications, 
good character and habits. Address Box B-376, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Highly competent, thoroughly experi- 
enced man, expert in all lines of tomato, vegetable and fruit 
canning; must be a high-class mechanic, capable of not only 
installing modern plant and arranging machinery for econom- 
ical operation, but also be able to devise special machines 
where it is possible to increase output and reduce cost; a pro- 
gressive man who can readily master the packing of any and 
all food products not now packed in this country and with 
broad, practical experience and ability to handle labor, more 
essential than liberal education. A man that can make good 
will be offered a chance rarely presented. Address, stating 


‘salary desired and when services will be available, Box B-375, 


care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Man having experience in operating 
double seamers; reference required. Address Geneva Preserv- 
ing Co., Geneva, N. Y. 3D 


HELP WANTED—Chemist, one who has been employed 


in a food product factory preferred. Address Hirsch Bros. & 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


HELP WANTED—An experienced young man for a small 
factory, to pack tomatoes, pulp and catsup, apples, apple pulp, 
pork and beans; work the year round; a fine opportunity for a 
satisfactory man. Address Valleyfield Canning Co., Valleyfield, 
Que., Canada. 3C 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent and Processor 
On peas, corn, tomatoes, peaches, apples, pumpkin, hominy, 
kraut, lima beans, red kidney beans, pork and beans with to- 
mato sauce (equal to Van Camps). Also tomato pulp. Married 
man; age 33. Do not use liquor; can furnish best of refcr- 
ences. Address Box B-373, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By superintendent processor of 20 
year’s experience in all lines of fruits and vegetables. Salary 
reasonable; understand all lines of canning machinery. Would 
take a season’s position of six or seven months. Address, 
B-366, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
one who knows how to pack and process most all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, ribbon cane syrup, satsup and fruit butters, 
having twenty-two years of practical experience; I am also a 
first-class engineer and machinist; can build you a new plant 
or remodel your old one to the best advantage; know how to 
install and operate all kinds of machinery used in a canning 
pleat, including sanitary closing machines; am a good manager 
of help, sober and steady; can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 612 East Grand River Street. Cli>ton, Mo. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owes¢ figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


shipping station (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


**** Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. 
No. 2% White Mammoth. $3 25 

Peel 


Green, 
White, Medium... ...... 
Green, 
White, Small 
Green, 
Tips White, Sq.... 


3, In Sauce 
o. 2, Refugee, Size 1, Whole ...... 


“ “ “ 4, 


String, Standard Green 120 
10, 


2 White Wax Standard Out 
* 10, Out 
Standards..... 1 50 
“2, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole 


CORN{—No. 2, Std. Evgr., f.o.b. Balto. 1 50 
“ Std. Evgr., f. 0. b. Co.... 1 50 


Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 150 
 $td.Shoepeg f.o.b.Balto. 1 50 
Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 55 
Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 60 
Maine Style Balto. 1 50 
 Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 50 
“ “Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 60 
“Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 60 
“Fancy f.o.b. County...... 1 60 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
“ Standard Western......... ...... 
HOMINYI—No. 3. Inside Enameled..... ...... 
3, Standard.................. 85 
MIXED VEGETA- 2—12 .115 
BLES FOR SOUPt 
OKRA AND No. 2. Standard Somrenaense 16 
PEAS}—No. 2 Early June Stand......... 15 
Ex. Stand. Early Junes 1 30 
“ Extra Sifted 
“ Extra Fine Sifted......... 60 
‘* Early June Seconds...... Out 


Extra Sifted 0 


No. 
Standard..... 80 


SPINACH 3, 
10, 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+)T, G. Cranwell & Co. 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent, 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
Balto. N.Y. 


SUCCOTASH}—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out 
“* With Dry Beans 1 40 1 40 
SWEET POTATOES!- No. 3, Jersey........ ...... 16 
“ Std.f.o.b.Bal.140 142% 
“ Std. f.o.b.Co. 140 Out 
“10 Std.f.o.b.Bal. Out 4 00 
“10, Std.f.o.b.Co. Out —...... 
TOMATOES}- No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 
i Jersey, ‘t Fac’y ...... 5 40 
Stand., Bal...550 550 
3 “3; Sani.5% in.cans180 Out 
Jersey, f.o b. Co... Out Out 
Stand. “ Co..1% ....... 
Seconds, ‘* Bal.160 _...... 
225m. “18 18 
= Seconds, “ Bal.125 _...... 
TOMATO PULP]-No. 10, Standard....... 
CANNED FRUITS 
APPLES—No. 3, New York 80 
3 20 
APPLES!-No. 10, Maryland, f.o.b. Co... 275 275 
APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ ...... 170 
BLACKBERRIES$—No. 2 Standard...110 1 12% 
53 “2, Preserved... 1 25 130 
“ 2, In Syrup.... Out —_...... 
BLUEBERRIES$—No. 2. Standard...... 
BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine 6 00 
CHERRIES§—No. 2; Seconds, 
White.... 
Stand. Water. Out 
“ White “ Syrup Out 
‘i Ex. Preserved Out 
Red Pitted............ Out —...... 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand 
PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C...195 185 
“26, 236 
PEACHES{—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 90 90 
2Standard White..... Out 120 
Yellow... 15 13 
Seconds, White...... Out Out 
Yellow.... 1 00 16 
“ No. 3, Standards, White. Out 155 
Yellow160 165 
White.. Out Out 
Selected, Yellow..... ...... 1 60 
Seconds, White..... Out 135 
25 ig Pies Unpeeled........ 100 102% 
No. 10 Unpeeled 32 327% 
Standards “ 
in Syrup...... 100 10 


CANNED FRUIT PRICE3—Continued. 


Balto. 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 95 
Syrup... 15 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra 1 50 
APPLE*- “ Grated “ 150 
Sliced “ Std. 1 40 
Grated“ “ 130 
* 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 2 25 
= “Stand. 1 45 
“Grated Extra 1 4) 
19, Shredded Syrup........ 5 
“10, Crushed Water......... 47 
i ae Eastern Pie Water.... 1 (0 
“2, Syrup... 
“10, Water 


Red, 
RASPBERRIES§—No. 2, Black Water.. 


Out 

Red Out 

Black Syrup.. Out 

“10, Black Water.. Out 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... 1 15 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 130 
Extra Preserved.... Out 

Standard............... 9% 

5 “1, Extra Preserved 90 

Out 

“10, Standard Water...... Out 


CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... ...... 


LOBSTER*—'2- 
1-lb. Flats 
OYSTERSS— 5-02. Standards... 
4072. 
2 10-02. 
8-02. 
6-02. Selects 
SALMON —No.1, Sockeye, Tall... 
| Cohoe, Tall 


“ “ 1. “ 
“ “ 


Chums, Talls 

Medium Red, Talls... ...... 
SHRIMP§—No. w et or Dry Out 


CANNERS’ METALS 


5tolOtons 1to4tons 


PIG TIN—Straits 55 50 55 50 

PIG LEAD—Omaba or Federal... 8 92% 9 00 
%x% 9x10 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 34 33 32 
Wire Coil............ 34 33 32 
. Wire Segments.... 34 33 32 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin 00 
14x20,100Ibs., “* Coke Tin 1 7 


N.Y. | N.Y. 
$Out 97% 
White, Large. 27 Out 150 
Out 1 40 
“ “ Out 13 
140 4 
“ Green, Sq....235 Out 1 30 
BAKED BEANS}-No. 1, Plain.............. Out Out 475 
“1, In Sauce........ Out Out 
...... 95 Out 
115 Out 
Out 
Out 12 
Out 13 
Out | 150 
| 120 
1 52% 
Out 
9% | Out 
145 
130 
Out 
Out 3 00 
Out 5 50 
: 
Out 1% 
1% 
1% Out 
Out 
165 16) 
190 
120 145 
1 25 200 
: 13 1 20 
1% 17 5) 
220 | 
16 
Out | 
: “ “Fancy Petit Pois.......... % 100 | | 
PUMPKINI—No. 3, Standard............... 1 25 130 
“ 10, 3 50 | 
ITI—No. 2.5 ard........135 132% 
: 7 | 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 2nd, 1917. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. 0. b. shipping points,, effective 
January 2nd, 1917, subject to its confirmation and subject to 
change without notice. 


SANITARY CANS 


24.25 per m. 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. 23.75 per m. 
No. 9 (No. 2 Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high)................ 23.25 per m. 
31.25 per m. 
HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high, 1% in. opening........ 21.75 per m. 
No. 9 (Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high, 1% in. wecmnenies 21.25 per m. 
No. 236 29.25 per m. 
No. 10 2 1-16 in. or 2% in.......... 71.00 per m 
” SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 

136 in 

1% in \ eens ...$1.50 per m. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


To the Trade: Baltimore, Md., January 4th, 1917. 


We beg to quote our prices on tin cans for fruit and vegetable 
packing for delivery during the vear of 1917, subject to confirmation 
and to change without notice, as follows: 


Opening HOLE AND CAP CANS 
No. 1 1% in. or 136 ia ‘ $15.75 per m. 
No. 2 22.25 per m. 
No. 2% 29.25 per m. 
No. 3 31.25 per m. 
No. 10 Or IM: 71.00 per m. 
(Usual difference for other size openings) 
Hemmed Caps for the above 
OPEN TOP (OR SANITARY) CANS 
No. 2 24.25 per m. 
31.25 per m. 


(Usual difference for Enamel Lined Cans) 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


SANITARY CANS— Official Standard Sizes - 


4% 


No. 10 I 3-16 7 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., March 24th, 1917. 

The enclosed newspaper clipping concerning the shortage 
of tin plates, now expected by the Government, will deeply 
interest every jobber-of canned foods in this country. For 
sometime past the factory prices on tin plates have been nom- 
inal, and the can manufacurers have been willing, and ready, 
to pay a premium to obtain them for deliveries guaranteed in 
time for this season’s requirements, but they are not obtainable. 
This has led to offers of substantial premiums over the last 
quotations for empty cans, but they cannot be purchased at any 
price within reason, because there is no absolute certainty that 
they can be replaced if sold. Peace abroad, if it should come 
shortly, cannot change these conditions in time to better mat- 
ters, so far as the canning business this year is concerned. 
The canners have been obliged to come across and pay the to- 
mato growers $15.00 per ton for next season’s crop, against 
$9.00 per ton in 1916. The sales of future tomatoes to date 
have been large enough, probably, to sustain market prices 
during the remainder of the year. There is not one chance in 
a hundred of any lower prices being made this season on any 
item that enters into the cost of canning the goods in time to 
lower the factory cost of manufacturing them. Assuming that 
the crop this year may be the largest ever grown, the scarcity 
of farm labor, and of canning house help, will be such that 
one-fourth of it cannot be handled. These statements are 
extraordinary, it is true, but they can be verified. We are not 
among those who predict that the prices of canned foods are 
‘going out of sight,” but these facts form strong props to the 
market, and conservative buying now will cause no regrets 
later on. 

Renewed buying this week caused a firmer market for fu- 
ture tomatoes, with indications of further activity next week. 
The Eastern jobbers came into the market more freely, and the 
Western: houses increased their orders, though not in such big 
blocks as heretofore. The Baltimore City canners have made 
their prices on future tomatoes, and the buyers may now se- 
cure their favorite brands at the prices quoted herein. 

Spot tomatoes were again active during the week, though 
in a smaller way, mostly in minimum carload lots or less, and 
they were well distributed. There is not going uo be an actual 
famine in the spot goods before the next canning season, but 
the holdings are gradually getting into few hands, and the 
prices of them will be limited only to what the traffic will bear. 
Today the trend is toward a higher range of prices in the near 
future. Protect your wants for the Spring trade now. 

We are placing orders for popular brands of spinach for 
future delivery, and we request your orders now at these 
prices: No. 2 standards, $1.50; No. 3 at $1.80, and No. 10 
at $5.75, f. o. b. Baltimore. Spot No. 3 spinach was entirely 
sold out this week at $2.00, but there are some small lots of 
No. 2 at $1.60 and No. 10 at $6.50 still available. 

Future sweet potatoes are active and stronger, and so are 
the spot goods. Kraut advanced again this week. String beans 
and wax beans are so nearly sold out that the prices are 
merely nominal. The same is also true of peas, especially the 
standard grade. The very high prices of spot corn do not stop 
the sale of it, and future corn is stronger than it was last 
week. There is not a dull article in the line of canned vege- 
tables, even though the orders are small. 

Cove oysters were rather inactive this week, but, in keep- 
ing with everything else, the prices are stronger. By the way, 
the prices of crushed oyster shells for poultry food are slated 
for an advance, probably next week, because of the scarcity of 
the raw shells; buy them promptly if wanted. 

The season for canning herring roe is near at hand, and 
it is worth attention now. We request your inquiries about 
prices, brands and deliveries. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 

WAUKESHA, WIS. 
Waukesha, Wis., March 23rd, 1917. 

The demand for spot peas continues, but there are only 
fancy grades in the smaller sizes left. The demand for futures 
also continues and prices on all grades of peas have advanced 
practically 5c per dozen during the week, with few packers still 
in position to take any business. 

On account of the very good weather the packers expect 
to start planting within ten days, but the acreage will probably 
be shorter than anticipated. CRARY BROKERAGE CO, 
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DAILY TOMATO MARKET REPORT. 

Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 

The association assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of 
this report beyond the compilation of!'the figures submitted for 
publication. 

Group A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and East- 
ern Shore. 

Group B—New Jersety. 

Group C—New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Group D—Indiana, Ohio,, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. 

Group F—South-West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

Group G—Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota 
aand South Dakota. 

Group H—California. 


Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.;: Unlabeled as U. L. 


NOTE—Don’t forget to mail your report of spot and future sales 
to FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary National Canners’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., at the close of each business day; the usefulness 
and for integrity of the report depends on the faithfulness with which 
you do this. 


Date No. 
of of Total Spots or 
Group’ Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures Sold 
Saturday, March 17, 1917. 
A 3-10,14 3 2s 3450 Standard 1.00 Futures Factory 
3-14 1 1000 do 1.05 do do 
1 3s 300 do 1.35 do do 
1s 100 -60 do do 
3-15 150 Standard .80 Spots do 
1 3s 1250 do 1.30 Futures do 
3-16 1 100 do 1.40 do do 
1 2s 200 do 1.10 do do 
2 1s 300 do -70 do do 
2 200 =Pulp 60 do do 
2 3s 1200 Standard 1.40 do do 
1 550 do 1.75 Spots do 
2 400 do 1.40 Futures Baltimore 
3 2s 1400 do 1.05 do do 
1 1s 150 do 5 do do 
B 2 10s 100 do 4.20 do Factory 
1 2s 1500 Extra 1.15 do do 
D 3-15 1 3s 700 Standard 1.35 do do 
1 10s 4.50 do do 
Monday, March 19, 1917. 
A 315 3 3s 2300 Standard 1.30 Futures Factory 
1 2s 1000 do 1.00 do do 
1 50 do 1.05 do do 
2-16 1 2000 do 1.05 do do 
1 3s 3000 do 1.35 do do 
3-17 2 800 do 1.35 do do 
2 2s 550 do 1.06 do do 
2 3s 650 do 1.75 Spots do 
1 1s 100 =Pulp -60 Futures do 
B 1 400 do 60 do do 
4 23 4900 Extra 117% do do 
1 500 do 1.20 do do 
5 10s 1000 Standard 4.20 do do 
Tuesday, March 20, 1917. 
A 3-17 2 3s 7000 Standard 1.35 Futures Factory 
4 2s 11000 do 1.05 do do 
2 5000.» =Extra 1.10 do do 
3-19 2 1s 150 Standard  .70 do do 
1 150 do 8 Spots do 
1 3s 600 do 1.75 do do 
1 100 «=Pulp 1.22% Futures Baltimore 
1 10s 300 do 3.50 do do 
1 1s 500 do 6244 do do 
1 2s 100 Extra 1.20 do Factory 
1 10s 50 Standard 4.25 do do 
3-15 1 3s 5000 do 1.25 do do 
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Wednesday, March 21, 1917. 


A 3-19 2 38s 600 Standard 1.35 Futures Factory 
2 2s 325 do 1.05 do do 
1 3s 2000 Ex. B L 1.40 do do 
1 50 Standard 1.75 Spots Baltimore 
1 2s 50 do 1.35 do do 
3-20 2 1s 100 do .80 do Factory 
i 3s 500 do 1.40 Futures do 
1 800 ~Extra 1.35 do do 
B 3 2s 800 do 1.20 do do 
3 10s 175 Standard 4.20 do do 
F 1 7 do 4.25 do do 
Thursday, March 22, 1917. 
A 3-19 1 3s 750 Extra 1.40 Futures Factory 
3-20 1 1500 =Standard 1.30 do do 
1 50 do 1.35 do do 
2 2s 150 do 1.05 do do 
2-21 3 3s 1900 . do 1.35 do do 
1 2s 250 do 1.05 do do 
2 1s 3200 Pulp 60 do do 
1 150 Standard 85 Spots do 
1 3s 600 do 1.80 do do 
Friday, March 23, 1917. 
A 3-21 1 2s Standard 1.05 Futures Factory 
3-22 1 2500 do 1.35 Spots do 
1 3s 1800 do 1.80 do do 
1 1s 200 do 85 do do 
do 75 Futures do 
1 50 .60 do~ do 
1 10s 4.50 do do 
B 3-22 1 1000 do 1.20 do do 
ts 3-20 1 3s 981 Fancy 1.40 do Ze allow. 
F 3-22 1 2s 3000 Standard 1.00 do Factory 


DAILY CORN MARKET REPORT. 
Corn Section National Canners’ Association. 


This report is filed from figures which are furnished us by 
canners who are supporting this effort. The Association assumes 
no responibility for the accuracy of these figures beyond their 


compilation of the same. The states included in each group are 
as follows: 


Group A—Iowa., 
Group B—Illinois. 
Group C—Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee. 
Group D—New York. 
Group E—Maine New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Group‘ F----Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Group G—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Group H—Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.; Unlabeled as U. L. 


Date No. 
of of Total Spots or 
Group’ Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures 
No report issued since March 16th. 
Thursday, March 22, 1917. 
D 3-17 1 2s 900 Standard 1.50 Spots Factory 
1 1500 do 1.10 Futures do 
»} 3-16 3 450 Std. M S 1.10 do do 
3-19 2 1150 do 1.10 do do 
3-20 2 250 do 1.10 do do 
1 250 do 1.15 do do 
3-21 1 300 do 1.15 do do 


Know How to Can—Dr. Alsberg told you that the day 
of guess work had passed, and that now the canner must work 
on certain definite lines. ‘“‘A Complete Course in Canning” 
furnishes this reliable information. No cannery is complete 
without this reference library. Published by The Canning 
Trade Price $5.00. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


RIGHT sy stem?”’ For Tomatoes 


Because It Is 
The System 
That Saves 


It Is The 
Quickest, Neatest 
And Cleanest 


500 tons Tomatoes purchased 1000 tons Tomatoes purchased 1500 tons Tomatoes purchased 
2500 cases saved 5000 cases saved 7500 cases saved 


Process Patented hy THE RIGHT SYSTEM, Inc., Manufacturers, Aberdeen, Maryland 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Tomato, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Cucumber= 
Chicago Pickle. Onion=White Pickling 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 
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PATENTED 


“AMS” FOUR SPINDLE DOUBLE SEAMER, No. 498 


Speed: 125 Cans and Upward per Minute 
Completely Automatic 


Range—23 inch to 6%: inch diameter; 
2 inch to 7 inch high. 


This machine has four seaming heads 
and is used by packers having a large 
output, and where speed is an import- 
ant factor. 

Can be operated with our No. 497 
Clincher at above speed; or with our 
No. 97 Clincher at 85 to 90 cans per 
minute, according to requirements. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


A ents { Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
s W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England 


ZASTROW'’S 


IMPROVED SQUARE OYSTER STEAM BOX 
THESE BOXES are square, so that when the square cars filled 
with oysters are run into them, they fill the Box as full as prac- 
tical, leaving very little unused space for the live steam to fill 
up. ‘They are made of % inch plate steel. riveted together with 
56 inch rivets, all seams and joints are fitted and caulked care- 
fully, the frames are filled with packing and fitted with two 
swinging doors, the tracks are securely fastened to the heavy 
angles forming the corners of the Box. Every Box is furnished 
with steam pipes, safety valves, steam gauge, and all valves 
necessary. They are generally made 25 feet long, 30 inches wide 


by 31 inches high inside, to hold three 8 ft. cars, but are made 
to any desired length. 


SCHLUTTER-ZASTROW MACHINE Inc, 


Successors to GEO. W. ZASTROW 
1404-1410 Thames St. Baltimore, Md. 


STICKNEY BEAN and PEA FILLER 


FOR No. 3 CANS AND UNDER 


Price - $125.00 


Capacity Daily 
10,000 to 15,000 
as per size of 
Bean, Can and 
Stud Hole 


Syrup Attachment 
Extra - $50.00 


These Machines 
are in successful 
use on 

and other JAMS 
goodsthatcan flow 


by gravity and 
shaken intothecan 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 


PORTLAND, ME. 
NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


: yes MACH, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


SAFETY FIRST 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. ‘ 

Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. 

We own and operate our own building, and are also bonded to the state. 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 
business on the basis of safety and service. 


BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY 


Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods,” 


2. 
“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 
“1917 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 


$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Bottle Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 


Boxes and Box Shooks, 
Baltimore Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. Md.’ 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers. 
Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Forest Clty Brokerage Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., ‘Indianapolis, Ind. 
J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Salinger Brokerage Co., St. Louis. 


Caus and Solder Hemmed Caps. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
hicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimor re. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 

Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Can Making Machi y—Sanit 

ular. 

gs Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
a% Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 2. 

iB Judge, San Francisco. 
5 Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

eau R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baitimore. 

Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Can Washing Machine. 


A. K. Rob ins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


y and Reg- 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
ieaames Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, i 
pg & Co., Baltimore. 
. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Catsup Machines. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. Md. 
Sprague Canning "Machine Co., Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 


Consulting Experts. 


W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
rt O. Randali’s Son, Baltimore. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Semen Cenning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Conveyors—All Kinds 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood, City, Pa 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Priam. N. J. 
Bros., Morral, O. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
ieumses Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


WHERE TO 


Corn Huskers, 
Invineible G Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Z. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
a Gravity Carrier Co. Elwood City, Pa. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schutter Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning "Machine Co., Chicago. 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Directory of Canners, 
Nat, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Engineers 
ay & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Machinery. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Fittings, etc, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, ‘N.Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


Factory Plans, Specifications, Etc 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Filling Machines—aAll Kinds. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 1 Jose, California 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale 3, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Shiver Creek N. Y. 
Husker Co. ffalo, N. 

Robins & Co., Md. 
Randall's Son, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Cannin Machinery Co., Chicago. 
enry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Flux 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
Ss. O. Son, Baltimore 
Gears, Sile 
General te Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Reggie Engineering Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Stecher Litho Co., Roche: 


Labeling Machines. 
Econemic Machinery Co., 


Morral Bros. orral, 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 


Seely Bros:, Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., en Wash. 


Meters-F low and G 
General El ectric Co., 
Natlin 


Machines. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Machines, 
Lewis, Middlepo 
Sinciair Scott Co., Md. 


Pas 
Frea H. Kna app Co., Baltimore. 
J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Cleaners. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
Silver, Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea 
Huntle fg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 


‘Creek, 
8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltim 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


BUY 


Pea Separators or Graders, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 

Silver Creek, N. Y. 
ney. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
k, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 

Sinclais Scott Co., ‘Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago. 


Peeling T + 


Ayars Machine Co., Sale N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co, Silver’ Creek, 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 

Sprague Canning Machinery Ce.. Chicago. 
Pineapple Machinery. 

J. Lewis, Middleport 

‘Sotin R. Mitchell Co., 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 
Pump—refuse skins, etc, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Salt 

Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O.—Chica 

Diamond Crystal ‘Salt Co., St. Clair Mich. 
Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 

American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 

hicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore, 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore, 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 

Continantes Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 

Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sanitary Can Co., New York Cit 
(indianapolis, 
Southern Can an Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 


Seeds. 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
D. Landreth Seed ristol, Pa. 


Co., 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago Ill. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N 


Sieves and Screens. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sealder, Tomato, ete, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. a Jose, California 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Sliver Creek, N. Y. 
8S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
The Right System, inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines, 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses, 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Me 


String Bean Machinery 
Huntley Mfg. Co. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 


4 ilver Creek, N. ¥ 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport 
Sprague Canning dace Co.. Chicago 


Sugar. 

American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 
Syrupers (Automatic). 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, California 

Ayars Machine Co. lem, 

E. J. Judge, San ong 

yy ~ Husker Co., Buffalo, N 

O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
‘ae Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th or Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


‘Tin P 


eee Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tomato Plants. 
James Moss, Johnsville, Pa. 


Turbines—Steam, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥ 


Washers—Fruits and 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Huntley Mfg..Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Wipers, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., eahem. N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 


Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a {catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


World Labeler, Improved 


World Labeler, Improved 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST PROOF CAN 


LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 


that CAUSE RUST IN CANNED F 


and immediately ATTRACTS the eye of a C 


WRITE us for a SAMPLE and we wil! mail you a HANDSOME the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN, 
RUST PROOF because it will ee all of the ordinary conditions 


HANDSOME because it is of a COLOR 
THIS isthe COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


S E ELY BROS. | Sole Manufacturers 


The MACHINE ILLUSTRATED below is the one that effects this 
COMBINATION. The POPULAR MACHINE that MAKES LACQUER- 
ING EASY. The MACHINE that is used by many of the most 
prominent canners in the UNITED STATES. 

The BENKFITS of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 
COST. Write us today for the SAMPLE CAN and full particulars of 
the MACHINE. 


Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN Inc. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 
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